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STUDY IN INDEPENDENCE 


By WALLACE H. WHITE, JR., United States Senator for Maine 
(Thirty-fifth in a series of Guest Editorials written especially for PATHFINDER by prominent Americans.) 


F the States in our Union, Maine 

first greets the rising sun. Our 
position as a frontier has had its ef- 
fects upon the character of our people. 
Maine’s coast attracted the earliest 
voyagers from the Old World. Long 
before Jamestown or Plymouth settle- 
ments, navigators were familiar with 
our waters. As early as 1524, Verraza- 
no visited our shores. Gosnold sailed 
along our coast in 1602. Weymouth 
came in 1605 and, through long years 
following, conflicting grants of our 
territory were made and disputes as to 
ownership continued, In 1622, Ferdi- 
nand Gorges and John Mason received 
a grant from the Council of New Eng- 
land of the-territory between the Mer- 
rimac and Kennebec Rivers and for 
sixty miles inland under the name of 
the Province of Maine. Later they di- 
vided their possessions and Massachu- 
setts became a proprietor in Maine by 
purchase of the Gorges claim. In 1691 
a new charter included Maine in Mas- 
sachusetts and extended the boundary 
theretofore in dispute, to the St. Croix 
River. 

Our soil was a battleground through- 
out the French and Indian Wars. Dur- 
ing the Revolution and the War of 
1812, our towns were burned and our 
territory was occupied by the British. 

After the Revolutionary War, set- 
tlers moved to Maine in substantial 
numbers. They had few worldly 
goods. They cleared the forests, built 
their homes and struggled for a liveli- 
hood, There was little opportunity 
for enjoying the pleasant things of life. 
There were no social contacts with 
the well-to-do of Boston and other 
centers of Massachusetts. This remote 
and hard life affected political thought. 
There were early many Anti-Federal- 
ists among them. These were dissent- 
ers. They were the liberals of that 
time. The defeat of General Knox in 
1804 by Joshua Adams, a blacksmith, 
was attributed in part to the fact that 
Knox owned too much land. It was 
said that “a great landholder is a kind 
of natural aristocrat.” 

Massachusetts did not withhold criti- 
cal comments directed at our Maine 
people. We were called squatters 
upon the soil of Massachusetts. In 
1806, a Fourth of July toast in Boston 
was “Old Massachusetts—may it soon 
be purified from the dross of Maine and 
so become the brightest link in the 
golden chain of our Union.” The peo- 
ple of Maine were not altogether hap- 
py in these allusions to them. In re- 
turn, Maine lamented her “dependence 
on a distant territory, whose capital 
seems devoted to corruption, degreda- 
tion, and ruin.” Despite such dubious 
compliments however, history indi- 
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ORN at Lewiston, Me., in 1877, 

and educated at Bowdoin Col- 
lege, Mr. White was elected as a 
Republican to the Sixty-first Con- 
gress, serving in the House until 
he was elected Senator in 1930. A 
lawyer and an expert on communi- 
cations, he has been named by vari- 
ous Presidents to a dozen radio and 
communications conferences, from 
1924 to 1938. Maine’s senior Sena- 
tor is a member of the Bowdoin 
board. 





cates that on the whole relations be- 
tween the Province and the Mother 
State were generally friendly. 

The growth of the separatist move- 
ment of Maine from Massachusetts was 
gradual. In its course, Maine voted 
six times on whether or not to be set 
off from Massachusetts. In the years 
between 1785 and 1787, conventions 
were held at Portland to consider 
separation, but at the convention of 
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PATHFINDER’s editors direct attention 
to the fourteenth in a series, “Roll Call of 
the States,” a presentation of Maine, 
Pages 10 and 11. 
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1785 only 33 delegates were in :i\| 
ance. A convention the next 
made reference to the multiplicity os 
the grievances of the people of \\, 
declared the remedy to be sepa: 
and requested that a popular v; 
taken on this score. But on), 
voters were sufficiently disturbe. 
this alleged “multiplicity of xg; 
ances” to vote at all, and sepa: 
was beaten two to one. 

The War of 1812 gave great impeiy 
to the separation movement. East) 
Castine, Hampden, Bangor and : 
chias were in British hands. (),; 
shipping was destroyed, our pew), 
suffered grievously. They felt they had 
been neglected by Massachusetts. Thy 
Hartford convention, as understood 
by the people of Maine, was no! 
proved. All these considerations ¢.\ 
strength to the desire for separa| 

In 1816, the Massachusetts Lezgis}a- 
ture passed an act providing for a 
and, in May of that year, for the | 
time during more than 30 years of 
discussion and controversy, a maj: 
favored a change. In 1819, another })i!! 
was passed providing that should 4 
majority of 1,500 favor separation, th 
people should be deemed to have 
sented to it. In July of 1819, the e} 
tion was held and 17,091 votes were 
cast for separation and 7,132 agains! i! 
The old grievances still influenced 
Maine residents. 

Following this vote, the Gove: 
of Massachusetts issued his procla 
lion providing for calling a convention 
to draw up a state constitution. This 
met at Portland in 1819 and was pre- 
sided over by William King, our firs! 
Governor. A constitution was framed 
and submitted to the people, who voted 
its approval. On Jan. 5, 1820, the vole 
was examined and declared by th 
convention. 


{ 
(j- 


The act of separation had provided 
that all proceedings under it would lb 
void unless Maine were admitted to 
the Union prior to March 15, 1820. 
Congress acted seasonably and Maine's 
admission was formally approved on 
March 3, 1820. Maine therefore be 
eame the tenth legislative state avd 
the twenty-third state in our Union 
of States. 

Maine’s contributions to the nation’s 
life give just pride to all her sons and 
daughters. To public affairs she has 
given» Evans, Fessenden, Hauilia, 
Blaine, Reed; to literature, Longfe!low 
and Hawthorne; to music, Carey, 
Eames and Nordica; while the wit of 
Artemus Ward and Bill Nye has light- 
ed many a dark corner. And always 
the people of Maine have exemplified 
the virtues of industry, of thrift, of 
courage, of desire for education, of 
love of home, of country and of obedi- 
ence to divine precept. Wherever the! 
have gone they have been an ©! 
nobling and an uplifting influence. 
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“VICTORY GARDENS— 


wl Plant Vegetables for Vitality for Victory 


6 Ou YOLDIERS have bigger appetites 
peopl than civilians. At the same time, 
more soldiers mean fewer food pro- 
ts ducers. So Uncle Sam faces a food 
problem today, one to which he has 












voluntarily added. For while feeding 
nee more mouths at home with fewer 
= 6 hands, he has also undertaken to cater 
al for a large number of our Allies 
Leg broad. 
ra From April 29, 1941, to Feb. 1, 1942, 
he for example, we shipped a total of 
eal 3.747,000,000 pounds of food to Great 
laje britain. Garden produce made up a 
he: arge share of this vast total. We sent 
aay to Britain 98,419,000 pounds of canned 
‘on tomatoes; 186,542,000 pounds of dried 
yeans and 64,842,579 pounds of canned 
we beans. The British got from us more 
© than 5,500,000 pounds of peas in vari- 
S ous forms, and 454,541 pounds of car- 
alin rots. 
ue To meet our increasing food needs, 
the farmer must of course produce 
as more in his fields, But Uncle Sam 
ot must now cultivate other plots besides 
his normal broad acres. Commercial 
vel nd track gardeners are planting more 
- | /S HM of almost everything. But more Amer- 
as icans are going to grow their own as 
ul Uncle Sam turns to the garden plot. 
ra The nation’s farm and home gardens 
0 | # are to supply what Agriculture Secre- 
he vote @@ lary Claude Wickard calls “Vegetables 
wn for Vitality for Victory.” Victory Gar- 
dens will again dot the landscape as an 
. im important feature of the Food for 
OviCCO Hl Freedom campaign. “M-Day has come 
mula De for gardening,” says M. L. Wilson, 
tted | \griculture Department extension di- 
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nee. ‘elps Uncle Sam by Hoeing His Own 








rector and assistant director of De- 
fense Health-and Welfare Services in 
Charge of Nutrition. 

During First World War days, 3,000,- 
000 war gardens were planted in-1917, 
files of the old National War Garden 
Commission show. On their 1,150,000 
acres were raised food crops valued at 
$350,000,000. By 1918 the number of 
war gardens, blossoming everywhere, 
had increased to 5,250,000. 

This program Uncle Sam wants to 
repeat now, but with a difference 
learned from experience. The em- 
phasis this time is to be on farm and 
small town gardens. Meeting in Wash- 
ington last December, a National De- 
fense Gardening Conference, jointly 
headed by Agriculture’s Secretary 
Wickard and Security’s Paul McNutt, 
confirmed the Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s goal of 5,760,000 farm gardens 
in 1942, as compared with only 4,800,- 
000 in 1941. It also came out for more 
home and community gardens in small 
towns and outlying suburban areas. 
Remembering some of the over-en- 
thusiastic efforts of city gardeners in 
1917-18, it stated firmly: “Emphasis is 
placed only upon the making of farm, 
community and school gardens where 
soil is good, supervision is competent, 
and wastage of scarce material and 
equipment, as well as labor, will be 
avoided. There should be no all-out 
effort to make city and town gardens, 
or to plow up grass plots, lawns, parks, 
golf courses, or even ornamental gar- 
dens.” If you have a city flower gar- 
den, go right on growing flowers—they 
are good for morale. ' 

The Government, it is pointed out 
by W. W. Hochbaum, chairman of the 
Inter-Departmental Garden Committee 
and of the Agriculture Department's 
own Garden Committee, wants good 
gardens or none at all. The reason is 
simple. Seeds, fertilizer, garden tools 
and labor are too precious to waste. 
Many of our garden seeds have come 
from abroad. Now that these sources 
are cut off, our own commercial seed 
companies are expanding production. 
But their seeds are not meant for the 
fickle, half-hearted gardener who, in a 
rush of patriotism, decides to spade 
up a plot of sour, ill-drained earth 
which may have been turned out of 
a cellar excavation and which is hard 
put to support a stand of grass, let 
alone “heavy-feeding” vegetables. Gar- 
den tools use steel that is on the prior- 
ity list. Many fertilizers are also chem- 
icals of war. 

But for farm and community gar- 
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deners, Uncle Sam has only words of 
encouragement, Eating largely what 
they grow themselves, they leave that 
much more from the commercial crop 
to feed soldiers, war workers and Al- 
lies. Home gardening will save on tin. 
If every one of the 5,760,000 projected 
farm gardens provides vegetables that 
would normally have come out of 





U. 8. D. A. Photo by Forsythe 
“M-Day Has Come for Gardening” 


only ten cans, there is a saving of 
more than 57 million tin cans. And 
since garden foods are eaten right at 
home, there is another huge saving for 
our overworked transportation sys- 
tem, and for processing plants. 

How nearly self-sustaining a family 
can be when it “hoes its own” was 
pointed out by Gov. Prentice Cooper, of 
Tennessee, chairman of the Advisory 
Council. Two years ago Tennessee 
started a Home Food Supply Program, 
which, last year, had 106,000 farm 
families enrolled. “Our home food 
supply program is built around the 
single, simple idea of producing at 
home three-fourths of what one con- 
sumes during the year,” Governor 
Cooper says. By mixing psychology 
with common sense, the program has 
flourished like a well-tended tomato 
vine. 

Each county agent has a home food 
supply score card. When a farmer ac- 
cumulates 750 points, or, in other 
words, when he shows that he is rais- 
ing three-quarters of his family’s food 
supply, he is presented with a framed 
certificate during the fall farm festival. 
At almost every festival is displayed 
a chart of the food needed to sustain 
one person for one year. The value 
of that food at last fall’s prices was 
$215.56. And all of it, save $2.10 worth, 
could be raised on Tennessee farms. At 
the Washington County Community 
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Harvest Dinner last Dec. 12, farm fam- 
ilies engaged in the program served, 
just for fun, all the varieties of food 
they raised at home. There were 35 
meat, fish and egg dishes; 43 vegetable 
dishes; 18 kinds of bread; 36 desserts 
and three milk products. So successful 
has been the program that in a state 
of less than three million people, 106,- 
000 families, representing almost half 
a million people, are enrolled. This 
year the number will go even higher. 


School and community gardens are 
to do their share, too During 1918 
the U. S. School Garden Army enrolled 
1,500,000 children, with 50,000 teachers 
and other adults helping out. During 
1942, says U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation John W. Studebaker, the farm, 
school and community Victory Gar- 
den program wil] be given emphasis 
in all the nearly 9,000 rural high 
schools having departments of vo- 
cational agriculture and home eco- 
nomics. As for community gardens, 
the WPA has for several years had 
such a program, Last year, in seven 
Southern states, it had more than 2,000 
community gardens cultivated by WPA 
workers. In one state, Iowa, during 
1939-40, WPA provided supervision 
and advice for 13,166 home gardeners 
who worked a total of 7,995 acres and 
raised $1,310,301 worth of food. From 
these gardens, 2,409,010 quarts of food 
were canned and 9,665,001 pounds of 
food were stored. During the same 
year from 420 acres of Iowa com- 
munity gardens cultivated by paid 
WPA workers, a total of 2,134,020 
pounds of food were produced. 


“The 1942 ‘war strategy’ of the De- 
partment of Agriculture is significant- 
ly different from the agricultural pol- 
icies of 20 years ago,” comments Fed- 
eral Security Administrator Paul V. 
McNutt. “Conservation, as we now 
seek to practice it, is positive rather 
than negative; its object is not, as it 
once so largely was, to do without cer- 
tain foods, but to utilize food wisely 
so that it may yield every last ounce 
of human health and strength and 
courage .. We propose to see that 
people have the knowledge and the 
means to provide for themselves the 
basic foods—milk and cheese; oranges, 
tomatoes, grapefruits; green, leafy and 
yellow vegetables, as well as pota- 
toes, apples and other vegetables and 
fruits; lean meat, poultry or fish; eggs: 
bread and cereal, either ‘enriched’ or 
whole grain. Gardens are the source 
of more than half of these essential 
foods.” 

Soon gardens all over the country, 
those which can be worked earnestly 
and successfully, will be sprouting 
with the “Vegetables for Vitality for 
Victory.” Among those pack-full of 
vitamins, which can readily be raised 
in home gardens, are beans, both string 
and lima, beets, broccoli, carrots, 
chard, chicory and collards, kale, let- 
tuce, onions, parsnips, parsley, pep- 
pers, spinach, tomatoes, and squash. 

Every farmer will know what and 
where to plant, as will most small 
town residents who have grown up on 


(Continued on page 19) 
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President: Sixth Columnists 


In his role of Commander in Chief 
and world strategist President Roose- 
velt announced there was “pretty good 
teamwork and contact” now in the 
Southwest Pacific between the United 
States, Australia and New Zealand. 

This was by way of reply to the “ur- 
gent recommendation” by Walter 
Nash, New Zealand Minister, for the 
setting up of a Pacific War Council in 
Washington, a project also backed by 
Herbert V. Evatt, Australian Minister 
of External Affairs. But the President 
added that he was ready to set up such 
a board if it would make anybody hap- 
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Dr. Hu Left With $500,000,000 


py. The message of another military 
consultant, Gen. Sikorski, Polish Prem- 
ier, was to give fullest aid to Russia, 
where eight Polish divisions are on 
the fighting front. 

More on the diplomatic side were 
the missions of the Chinese Ambassa- 
dor Hu Shih and Lord Beaverbrook, 
of England. The suave envoy of Chi- 
ang Kai-shek saw the signing of an im- 
mediate $500,000,000 credit to China 
“to strengthen her war effort against 
the common enemies.” Lord Beaver- 
brook was understood to be primarily 
interested in setting up two Anglo- 
American war committees—one on 
production and the other on food sup- 
ply. Problems in both these lines have 
been increased by the loss of territory 
and shipping. 

On the home front, the President 
was apparently annoyed by a lack of 
teamwork. After acting to save the 
NYA and the CCC from abolition, and 
labor’s 40-hour week from suspension, 
by Congress, Mr. Roosevelt remarked 
that there were a lot of “sixth column- 
ists” in the country spreading, often 
unwittingly, fifth column propaganda. 
He said to elaborate he would have to 
include a number of people in the 
room with him—people who circu- 


lated rumors at social gatherings, \ 
another time he told reporters |}, 
press was not as influential as it onc 
was, 

Another enterprise he rescued in |); 
face of heavy Congressional criti: 
was the new $600,000 information «. 
ter being put up by the Office of | 
ernment Reports, locally termed “\{c! 
lett’s Madhouse.” He said it was nev! 
ed to direct people visiting Washinv- 
ton on business. In the Senate ij w.s 
charged that publicity agencies wer, 
costing the Government $19,000.00) 4 
year. 

Further developments in the Pres 
ident’s week included the followin: 


@ The President now has a railr: 
on his hands. On the persistent refus;) 
of President McNear, of the Toledo, 
Peoria & Western, to accept arbit 
tion of a strike, he ordered the r 
seized. 

© Mr. Roosevelt presented his 2,61) 
acre farm in Georgia to the Wa: 
Springs Foundation for Infantile P 
alysis, reserving only the “Litt! 
White House” where he stays wi! 
visiting the Springs. 

e By Executive order the Presi«: 
set up regulations for the moveny 
of unescorted vessels off the Paci 


Coast. 


Labor: Hours and Pay 


The hottest controversy in the | 
tion continued to rage around | 
question of the hours and pay of 
ganized labor, the union shop, strikes 
and their effect on the prosecution 
the war. 

The great popular push for outla 
ing strikes and suspending the 40-hou: 
week “for the duration” was con! 
ued on Congress where the members 
saw their hoped-for Easter vaca! 
threatened by the pressing issue. 
Neavspapers generally supported 
public movement, and in Congress 
sentiment appeared to crystalliz 
around a 48-hour-week—that is, tha! 
time-and-a-half pay should begin alte: 
48 hours instead of after 40. Th: 
Smith-Vinson bill in the House and 
the Connally bill in the Senate conta 
that provision. 

But the President boldly faced th 
storm and defended the 40-hour week. 
and Administration witnesses befor 
Congressional committees, like D 
ald Nelson, of the WPB, and Secretar) 
of Labor Perkins, backed him up. Har- 
mony and cooperation they said we" 
needed more than labor curbs, The 
President continued to assert ta! 
many mistakenly believed that the law 
forbade workers to continue mor 
than 40 hours. He also joined in the 
charge of labor union leaders that the 
popular move was “organized,” *! 
least in part. The Senate Truman Co 
mittee promptly agreed to investiga' 
that angle. 
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The President in the meantime, 
with the aid of Mr. Nelson, persuaded 
the CIO and the AFL, through their 
executive boards, to compromise by 
renouncing the demand for double pay 
for all work on Sundays and holidays. 
The CIO board also demanded wage 
increases to meet higher living costs, 
and maintenance of “union security.” 
The United Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers of America, at about 
the same time, offered to waive not 
only the double pay, but also time- 
and-a-half pay for Saturdays, with 
money saved by companies on work 
already contracted to be returned to 
the U. S. Treasury. 

The issue has caused a number of 
political rifts. For the first time since 
he has been in his high office, Speaker 
Rayburn opposed the President and 

lared that overtime pay should 

t only after 48 hours of work. The 
sreatest surprise, though, came when 
Thurman Arnold, Assistant Attorney 
General, told a committee of Congress 
that the bill to require Government 
egistration of trade unions “did not 
co far enough.” He went on to say 

it, under Federal law, there is no 
right of the farmer which labor is 
bound to respect—nor of the con- 
sumer or of the small business man. 
He charged that unions forced em- 
ployers to hire men they could not af- 

rd and did not need, and “restricted 
eflicient use of men and machines.” 


ae) 


Congress: Complaints 


In the past week Congress put in 
little time legislating, but much time 
in investigating, hearing accusations 
nd questioning executives, contrac- 
tors and labor leaders charged with 
hiseling in--war production. Much 
“dirt” was exposed. At the same time, 
Congress itself was attacked from 
various directions. 

Robert R. Guthrie, who resigned 
from the WPB, charged that dollar-a- 
year men, faithful to their own inter- 
ests, kept him from saving steel and 
wool for war use, and he was backed 
by a labor consultant of the Board. 
The accused officials denied the 
charges, claimed they “leaned over 
backward” in respect to their inter- 
ests, and said Guthrie was “arrogant, 
incompetent and completely ignor- 
int.” Charles Carroll, a member of 
bernard Baruch’s War Industries 
Board in 1917, said the WPB failed to 
inspire confidence, that Nelson was 
‘not tough enough,” and that business- 
took part to prevent some “aca- 
ic nut” or “crackpot” from taking 
the job and doing a lot of damage. 


From the production front were 
summoned officials of Jack & Heintz, 
of Cleveland, who allegedly have been 
iiaking airplane starters for $270 each 
‘id getting $600 from the Government. 
‘rom being “broke” in 1940, the firm 

ittered a million dollars in bonuses 
1941, and paid salaries up to $145,- 


ai 


NATIONAL 


000 a year. Reports followed of great 
increases of salaries and bonuses of 
industrial executives, while 15 Navy 
contractors were said to have had 
their compensation boosted from 22 to 
1,331 per cent in the last few years. 
And from Oakland, Calif., came the 
story of two wood caulkers who work- 
ed on a boat for eight hours, on a Sat- 
urday, and demanded, under union 
rules and rates, $160 each for the day. 
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Guthrie Denounced Dollar-a-Year Men 


And from Detroit came a complaint 
of a woman that she had been dis- 
missed by her union for working fast- 
er than the others. 

The Senate continued into the third 
week its wordy debate over the right 
of Senator Langer, of North Dakota, 
to retain his Senate seat. But com- 
mittees were busy. One heard WPB 
Director W. L. Batt tell how Loan Ad- 
ministrator Jones, with approval of 
the President, turned down as “waste- 
ful” an official recommendation made 
in 1940 for building a plant to turn out 
100,000 tons of synthetic rubber an- 
nually. Another committee heard the 
WPB charged with turning down a 
proposal for five grain alcohol plants, 
each to produce 10,000 gallons a day. 

“Economy blocs” in both Houses 
continued to trim down appropriation 
bills, but a bold Senate attempt, led 
by Senator McKellar, of Tennessee, 
to abolish the NYA and the CCC as 
both useless and expensive ran into 
opposition by the President. 


= 
War Work: Production é 


There are many disputes and argu- 
ments about what has been done and 
should be done in the war program, 
but everybody agrees on the need of 
increased production. 

There are admitted shortages of cer- 
tain materials, particularly of critical 
metals, and Secretary of Interior Ickes 
announced that the Government was 
ready_to go into direct production of 
such things if necessary. A Senate in- 








vestigating committee looking over the 
plane plants in California, blamed the 
“slow-down” on the WPB and War 
Department for not expanding pro- 
duction of parts soon enough. A speak- 
er in the WPB production drive in 
the East incidentally corroborated 
this statement by saying: “I have seen 
a line of bombers waiting for weeks 
for only’ one small part.” Admiral 
Land, Chairman of the Maritime Com- 
mission, charged “stalling and slow- 
up tactics” in some shipyards, which 
were also hampered, he said, by a 
lack of materials and not enough skill- 
ed workers, 

Besides the parades and bands sug- 
gested by the President, a number of 
more prosaic plans for stepping up en- 
thusiasm in production have been pro- 
posed and tried out. One is the WPB 
move to organize joint employee-man- 
agement committees in all plants, just 
to stimulate production. It was re- 
ported enthusiastically received in 
most of the regional meetings where 
it was proposed. Some executives 
shied at the idea of giving labor a 
voice in management, until Chairman 
Nelson declared that, “It does not put 
management in labor or labor in man- 
agement.” Another step toward speed 
was the appointment by the WPB of 
Howard Coonley, noted industrial en- 
gineer, to promote standardized and 
simplified designs. A step toward wid- 
er effort was the creation of a WPB 
decentralizing committee, by which 
subcontracting would be increased 
and contractors could deal with offi- 
cials nearer their homes. 

In the meantime, the first steps were 
taken in compiling a record of the 
vocational and professional skills of 
the country’s manpower. Question- 
naires are being sent to all persons 
registered in the last draft, and will 
also be sent to past and future draftees. 
The information will go to the Nation- 
al Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel and to the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service. Mrs. Roosevelt has 
urged a similar registration of women. 
Bills have been offered in both Houses 
of Congress to draft all men and 
women over 18 years of age and em- 
power the President to assign non- 
combatants to such civilian work as 
he might think fit. 

By way of making more material 
available for war production, the 
WPB aud OPA continued to make less 
available for civilians. As sugar ra- 
tioning became a fact, gasoline ration- 
ing in the East, and in two Western 
states, was also decreed. And in its 
most sweeping action to date, Leon 
Henderson’s OPA froze prices on 
seven major-household articles, in- 
cluding refrigerators and cooking 
stoves, and on new typewriters. To 
the steadily increasing list of things to 
be no longer made was added auto li- 
cense plates—after 1942. A date tag 
will be enough. More serious still was 
ibe cut in razor blades. Every be- 
whiskered American, it was decreed, 
must scrape along on one blade a week. 
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WAR FRONTS 





One More Spring 

On March 21 the northern hemi- 
sphere moved into one more of count- 
less springs. It was counted on each 
side the most decisive spring of the 
war. This spring Japan must keep 
the United Nations on the defensive in 
Australia and India, or she may taste 
her own medicine. India’s status in 
the British Empire may be decided 
this spring—or India may be con- 
quered. From Europe, Hitler must 
smash his way through to oil, starting 
this spring, or his war machine may 
burn out a bearing. In London, Soviet 
Ambassador Ivan Maisky told the Brit- 
ish to forget 1943 and shoot the works 
in *42 on the Soviet front. If we be- 
gin fighting back this spring, the Rus- 
sians think, “the backbone of Hitler- 
ite Germany will be broken this year.” 

There were other signs of spring in 
Europe. The Swedes, raw-edged from 
Nazi nerve war, expanded their army 
against what might happen this spring. 
In Yugoslavia, where, it was just re- 
vealed, the Nazis massacred 4,000 Yu- 
goslavs in one day’s “reprisals” last 
October, General Mihailovich called 
more recruits to his guerrilla army for 
action on Europe’s phantom front, this 
spring. Rumania and Hungary, two 
Axis puppets, were snarling at each 
other over Transylvania, the prize Hit- 
ler is dangling before each as a re- 
ward for taking the biggest part in 
the new Russian campaign, this spring. 
Turkey, lying on the road to the Near 
East, Suez and oil, was being wooed 
by both Axis and United Nations, be- 
ing asked to cast her lot, this spring. 
France, which has just again prom- 
ised America not to turn her fleet over 
to Germany, might face the showdown 
some time in spring. And in America, 
everyone from the President and Don- 
ald Nelson down to the smallest tax- 
payer was demanding production mir- 
acles, now. To earth, 1942’s was just 
another in a million springs. To the 
warring nations it was The Spring. 


Battle for Springboard 


On the Russian front, spot news has 
been scarce for weeks; and the news 
and rumor have been hard to separate. 
What is going on is a grinding battle 
for the springboards from which the 
Germans hope to launch this year’s 
offensive. Unofficial reports from Mos- 
cow said Hitler had thrown 38 reserve 
divisions, about 500,000 men, into Rus- 
sia. Hitler recently held a meeting 
of his high command, including Gen. 
Erwin Rommel] from Africa. After it, 
Berlin reported, Field Marshal Karl 
von Rundstedt, one of the generals 
given a “holiday” last winter, was 
back “in a responsible post.” 

Moscow reported that the Germans 
had lost 140,000 men killed in Russia 
since Feb. 5. Red Star said that ski 
units had already raided Staraya Rus- 








sa, where the German 16th Army has 
been ‘trapped.” Far south in the 
Ukraine, Marshal Timoshenko’s forces 
were reported to be pushing into Sta- 
lino, 70 miles north of the Sea of Azov. 
Moscow reported that, preparing for 
spring itself, it had “tens of well train- 
ed divisions” from Siberia ready to 
go into battle. 


Malta Convoy 


While the British and Axis sparred 
in Libya, their fate perhaps hung on 
a 95-square-mile island south of Sicily. 
Malta is the British base which pre- 
vénts the Axis from running convoys 
at will across the Mediterranean. How 











Acme 


Wainwright: No Reply (see col. 3) 


vital it is to stop those convoys was 
illustrated by the daring of British 
submarines which penetrated within 
sight of land off the Italian south 
coast, surfaced, and sunk two Italian 
subs, two supply ships, six schooners 
and one motor vessel. 

With Malta probably running low on 
supplies, the British last week pushed 
a convoy through to it, guarded by 
a few light cruisers and destroyers. 
The convoy was attacked by an Italian 
force of one battleship,. two heavy 
and four light cruisers and a destroyer 
screen. In one of.“the most brilliant 
actions ever brought off,” the British 
under Rear Adm, Philip L. Vian out- 
fought and outbluffed the Italians all 
afternoon, put at Jeast one torpedo 
into the battleship, of the Littorio 
class. The convoy lost one freighter, 
to a bombing plane. 


Navy in Action 

Last week the Navy revealed that 
two more First World War destroyers, 
the Pillsbury and the Edsall, are un- 
reported and must be considered lost 
in the Battle of Java. But the Navy 
also had heartening news to offer. 





PATHFINDER 


e@ It confirmed Jap reports of , 
month ago that Wake and Marcus |, 
lands had been attacked. At Wak. 
two enemy patrol boats and three fo)), 
motored seaplanes, plus dredges 4) 
barges, were destroyed; and Jap j 
stallations there were wiped out. \y, 
lost one plane at Wake. At Marcy 
Island, only 950 miles from Tokyo, \; 
tually all base installations, including 
a radio station, were razed. We also, 
lost one plane at Marcus. Jap reports 
had claimed heavy losses. The raiis 
took place on Feb. 24 and March 4. 

@ An American submarine is now 
reported to have torpedoed and day- 
aged a Jap aircraft carrier off 8.)j 
early last month. American subs sank 
three freighters, totaling 18,000 tons. 
in Jap waters and damaged two others 
A destroyer or anti-submarine vess:) 
was also sunk. 


Bataan: “Fighting Man” 


The man MacArthur left behind | 
hold Bataan, tough, smart Lieut. Gen. 
Jonathan M. Wainwright, got a mash 
note from his opposite number, Gen. 
Tomoyuki Yamashita. Yamashita suc- 
ceeded General Homma, who was so 
depressed by the futility of trying to 
beat MacArthur’s men that he com- 
mitted suicide. Calling for surren- 
der in notes dropped from planes, 
Yamashita hissed politely: 

“Since our arrival in the Philip- 
pines, already three months hav 
elapsed . . . The forces under your 
command have fought with much 
gallantry. (But now) we are entirely 
free either to attack and put to rout, 
or await the inevitable starvation of 
your troops. To waste the lives of 
these men would be directly opposed 
to the principles of humanity 
would sully the honor of a fighting 
man, What dishonor is there 
in the acceptance of an honorable de- 
feat?” 

Reported “Skinny” Wainwright, 
who had just taken his oath of offic 
and had the third star of a lieutenant 
general pinned to his shoulder-strap: 
“No reply was necessary and n 
was made.” The Japs then bombed 
Corregidor with 54 planes. Wain- 
wright, a shrewd tactician who ¢!- 
fected the junction with MacArthur in 
Bataan, struck back with a surpris 
raid on Zamboanga, on Mindana: 
land. Later his troops ambushed 4 
Jap motor column on Mindana 
Heavy shelling between Manila Ba) 
forts and the Jap-held mainland was 
resumed. The men on Bataan settled 
down to hold it against the expected 
Jap “big push,” until MacArthur made 
good his promise to relieve them 








Australia at Ready 


General Douglas MacArthur, who 19 
a brilliant career has won all] the 
Army’s medals, some of them seve! 
times, plus 11 foreign decorations, !as! 
week became the first full general eve! 
to win America’s highest award t 
soldier—the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. Meantime in Australia bot) 
sides were taking a short breathing 
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April 4,, 1942 


spell, readying for action. Air war 
continued brisk. United Nations 
planes sunk another Jap cruiser at 
Rabaul, New Britain, and the Japs 
raided Port Moresby on New Guinea 
constantly. But Jap troops still had 

t managed to penetrate far in New 
(,ulneda. 

\s MacArthur eonferred with Aus- 
tralian leaders, laying his plans, Aus- 
tralia Won a Pacific war council in 
Washington, on which it was repre- 
sented. Citing his confidence in. vic- 
tory, MacArthur pledged all possible 
ews to Americans, through reporters 
ita press conference. “In democra- 
cies it is essential that the public 
the truth,” he said. “Men will 
not fight and men will not die unless 

know what they are fighting and 
g for.” 


k IOV 





Indias No Time to Lose 


British and Indians have dickered 
d jockeyed for years over the In- 
lian Problem—the terms of domin- 
status or independence for that 

ist sub-continent. But when Sir 
Stafford Cripps, one of Britain’s lead- 
eg radicals and most brilliant law- 
s, long-time friend of Indian inde- 
endence, and now Privy Seal and 
Commons leader, reached India, he 
had no time to lose. The Japs were 
ocking at India’s gates. Cripps car- 
ed the Churchill Cabinet’s plan for 
i. He revealed in a statement that: 

1) The Cabinet had “unitedly” 
sreed on a plan. 2) They believe “a 
ily acceptable line of practical 

can be laid down now.” 3) Ii 


id permit a “maximum effort” 
Indians to preserve India, acting 
lly and freely” with the British 
pire, Russia, China and the U. S. 4) 


Cripps had an “open mind” for all 

iflicting Indian groups. 5) “There is 

ne for long discussions. My in- 

tion is to stay at New Delhi for two 

While Indian leaders talked with 

Cripps and old Mohandas Gandhi ad- 

d against scorched earth if India is 

ided, the Battle for India was going 

Burma. A fight to command 

’s air was under way, with the 

s rushing in planes they could 

from the Indies. Jap bombers 

d British airfields steadily and 

lv. American “Flying Tigers” re- 

d the raids, once smashing 40 Jap 

s on a field at Chiengmai, Thai- 

Troops of U, S. Lieut. Gen. Jo- 

ph W. Stilwell, China’s Chief of 

faced the Japs at Toungoo, north 

Rangoon. Stilwell, who has also 

given command of all American 

in China, Burma and India, 

“We won't be satisfied until we 

\mericah and Chinese troops in 

together.” American airmen, 

ins of the Philippines and Indies, 

in India under Brig. Gen. Lewis H. 
brereton, 

Meantime, the Japs reached out into 
“0 Bay of Bengal to take the defense- 
‘SS Andaman Islands, from which the 
vitish had withdrawn. They are 800 

‘ from Ceylon, 590 miles from one 
th of the Ganges. 








APRIL CALENDAR 





ey and stars are two things 
which tie the whole work to- 
gether. The stars we observe today 
had their courses noted and calculated 
by ancient astronomers who are now 
but centuries-old dust. Festivals 
which we observe have popped up 
in Similar form and at similar seasons 
in civilizations which now are bul 
memories to all save the archaeolo- 
gists who grub through their ruins. 
April has two festivals: one solemn, 
joyous and hopeful at the same time; 
the other foolish. The foolish one is 
of course April-Fools’ Day, Just how 
this day originated has long been a 
subject of dispute. Some declare that 
in France, which in 1564 became the 


first nation to adopt the reformed cal- 
vear in 


endar starting the January, 
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those who stubbornly celebrated the 
old New Year’s Day were the butt of 
jokes. But it is interesting to 
that in India there was a festival cele 
brating the vernal equinox, called the 
Feast of Huli. On its last day, which 
fell on March 31, the people, for gen- 
erations, have amused themselves by 
sending their friends on foolish, foot- 
less errands, 

Easter, the great festival of Christen- 
dom to commemorate the resurrection 
of Christ, falls this year on April 5. 
Our name for Easter is derived from 
Eostre, or Ostara, the name of the An- 
glo-Saxon goddess of spring, to whom 
Eostur-monath (April) was dedicated. 
Under Christianity, to the joyous pa- 
gan festivals of physical rebirth was 
superadded the solemn gladness of the 
celebration of our spiritual rebirth. In 
other languages the name bears the 
Roman stamp. In French it is paques; 
in Spanish, pascua; in Welsh, pasg. 
They all come from the Latin pascha, 
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in turn derived from a corruption, 
pascha’, of the Hebrew pesach, or 
-assover. 


Though Easter is one of the earliest 
festivals of the Church, the early apos- 
tolic Fathers apparently did not cele- 
brate it. “The whole of time is a festi- 
val unto Christians,” writes St. Chrys- 
ostom beautifully, “because of the ex- 
cellency of good things which have 
been given.” Setting the date for Easter 
was one of the most puzzling problems 
of the Church, and was one cause of 
its great interest in calendar studies. 





Even now, all Christendom does not 
celebrate Easter on the same day. The 
calculation of Easter for centuries 
ahead is a complex and difficult sub- 
ject. Reduced to its simplest state- 
ment, Easter falls on the first Sunday 
after the full moon following the 
spring equinox. 

In the April sky Mars, Jupiter 
Saturn are the evening stars, 
after midnight on the night of 


and 
Just 
April 


3-4, Mars comes into conjunction with 


Jupiter, Mars being about one degree 
and 44 minutes.north. Later in the 
month, Jupiter comes into conjunction 
with the moon, on April 19, at 9:26 
p.m. Of these evening stars, Saturn 
is now setting almost in the sunset. 
Mars follows on his heels, with Jupiter 
bringing up the rear just above the 
constellation Orion, 

The season has taken a _ brilliant 
group of stars to the western sky. West 
of the Milky Way, which itself is curv- 
ing nearer the horizon, can be seen 
Aldebaran, in Taurus; the three bright 
suns of Orion, Bellatrix, Betelguese 
and Rigel, plus Orion’s Belt; and Sirius 
further south. Bordering on the Milky 
Way are Procyon, just north of the 
celestial equator, and Capella yet fur- 
ther north. On the other side of the 
sky Vega begins to peer above the 
northeastern horizon, while Arcturus 
is well up in the east. 

To return to the planets, Mercury, 
which begins the month as a morning 
moves into superior conjunction 
with the sun on April 20. Then it 
passes into the evening sky. On its 88- 
day circuit it reaches perihelion, its 
point nearest the sun, or only 28,500,- 
(00 miles away, on April 27. Brilliant 
Venus, bright in the morning sky, is at 
its greatest distance west of the sun on 
\pril 13. It then has a magnitude of 

1. Venus is occulted by the moon 
curing the day of April 11, but the 
event will not be witnessed in the 
United States. 

April starts out with a full moon, the 
moon coming full at 8:32 a. m. on April 
1; it reaches last quarter on April 8 
at 0:42 a. m., or 18 minutes before 

o’clock; wanes to the new moon on 
April 15 at 10:33 a. m.; then arrives 
at the first quarter on April 23 at 
2:10 p. m. 

© Rush-Bagot treaty, limiting naval 
armaments of the United States and 
Canada on the Great Lakes, signed 
April 28-29, 1817. 

@ Lincoln shot in Ford’s Theater, 
Washington, by John Wilkes Booth, 
April 14, 1865. He died April 15. Booth 
was shot by his pursuers April 26, ina 
barn near Port Royal, Va. 

e That man Shicklegruber, also 
known as Adolf Hitler, was born on 
April 20, at Braunau, Austria. 

@ United States declared a state of 
war-with Germany, April 6, 1917. 

e Britain signed accord giving con- 
trol of Free State naval bases to Eire, 
April 25, 1938. 


star, 
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BUSINESS 
No More Gold Wanted 


A topsy-turvy condition has obtain- 
ed in our mining industry. The more 
“precious” the metals from our mines 





‘the less they are valued for our pres- 


ent needs. Gold and silver are down; 
lead, zinc and copper are up. Not since 
the days of Midas, who got mighty sick 
of gold, has such a change been seen. 
..The story is simple. We need the 
“baser metals” for war production, 
and we do not need gold and silver. 
Hence the WPB decreed that all the 
available mining machinery must go 
to the mines producing useful metals 
—iron, copper, lead, zinc, nickel, tung- 
sten, tin, manganese, chromium and 
such. Some of the gold and silver 
mines in the West and in Alaska will 
carry on for a while with the equip- 
ment they have. Many others must 
stop at once, and miners must seek 
other jobs. Among those stopping is 
the famous “Argonaut” of Jackson, 
Calif., which started producing in the 
old gold rush days and has turned out 
nearly $20,000,000 of the yellow metal. 

Miners and mining states are hard 
hit. Since the Government has been 
buying all gold offered at $35 an ounce, 
they want to know if that price is to 
be continued for Canadian and South 
African gold—and whether mining 
machinery will still be furnished to 
Canada. But many miners of gold and 
silver have already switched to war 
work, and others will be saved by the 
fact that they bring up lead, zine and 
other useful metals with their “pre- 
cious metals.” If the undesired gold 
and silver constitute less than 30 per 
cent of the output, the mine may get a 
high priority rating. Borderline cases 
will be subject to appeal. 





Campaign Against Hoarding 

Many a boat has been sunk by pan- 
icky passengers all rushing to one side 
of it, destroying the balance. A sim- 
ilar danger is seen in the rush to hoard 
consumer goods, and the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council is doing 
something about it. 

In cooperation with many business 
and economic associations and na- 
tional women’s organizations, the 
Council is urging hoarders not to “cre- 
ate scarcities which otherwise could 
have been avoided.” In broadly scat- 
tered leaflets to chain stores, retailers 
and consumers, the Council urges 
everybody to “be a good soldier on the 
home front,” so that all may obtain a 
proper share of necessary consumer 
goods, “‘of which there is no real short- 
age,” and thus avoid rationing. 

One group.of New York department 
stores was praised for their adver- 
tisements condemning hoarding, and 
all stores were asked to refrain-from 
“scare and scarcity persuasion” to in- 
crease sales. Merchants were asked 
to display signs urging their custom- 
ers not to buy for hoarding. The Coun- 








Science Facts 


O TENDERIZE a tough piece of 

meat, says the Agriculture Dept., 
spread a little raw (not canned) 
pineapple juice on it before cooking. 
Bromelin, an enzyme in fresh pine- 
apple, promptly begins to break 
down the meat protein. Very low 
heat is best at first, since the en- 
zyme is gradually destroyed by 
heat . . . @ A new photoflash lamp 
permits pictures to be taken during 
blackouts. A special glass in the 
bulb passes only the infra-red rays 
(“black light’), to which special 
infra-red film is sensitive ... @ 
Ordinary oatmeal is one of the rich- 
est common sources of Vitamin B1, 
or thiamin, government researchers 
say. At, last fall’s prices it sup- 
plied 149 International Units of B1 
per penny, against 82 units for po- 
tatoes, 66 for dried navy beans and 
59 for whole wheat bread. 





cil urges on all sellers and buyers 
the “initiation of counter-inflationary 
measures, including the discourage- 
ment of scare advertising and hoard- 


ing.” 





Business Briefs 


q Purchases of consumer goods this 
year will be only nine-tenths of the 
amount in 1941, according to an esti- 
mate of the Department of Commerce. 


q Increased traffic business of the 
railroads gave rise to reports of pos- 
sible rationing of transportation, but 
while denying any such intention, the 
Office of Defense Transportation called 
on the public to cooperate in spread- 
ing the load, as by staggering vacation 
periods. 


q By a court decision in New York, 
an automobile dealer forced out of 
business by Government priorities 
was freed from a lease contract on his 
sales quarters, 


@ Paper and pulp dealers at a meet- 
ing in New York decided that, barring 
“unforeseen developments,” no imme- 
diate paper shortage is threatened. 


Random Statistics 


HE mobile film units which Eng- 

land’s Ministry of Information 
sends about Great Britair to instruct 
and entertain war production work- 
ers and others have given 20,000 
shows, attended by over three mil- 
lion persons in the first year of 
their operation . . . @ There are 
269 million more bushels of wheat 
on hand in the United States today 
than_there were a year ago . . 
e If the whole of the world’s stock 
of radium were tied up in one 
bundle, it would make only a 
2-pound package—but worth $18,- 
000,000°. . . @ A crusading statis- 
tician has figured out that the 
amount of lipstick used each year 
by “American women would paint 
40,000 barns a bright red color. The 
size of the barfis was not given, 

















































PATHFINDER 


FARM 
A Cinderella Crop 


Travelers in the South in the months 
of September and October have of\ 
been intrigued at the sight of the se 
small cane-grinding mills powere by 
a team of mules at the end of a swee)), 
and the fragrant shallow pan evapors. 
tors in which the juice boiled and })y)})- 
bled as it changed from green to g ld, 
becoming a thick syrup. It is g¢ 
ally called sorghum molasses, app! e- 
ciated by Southern farm folk, but 
probably disappointing to the traveler 
if his curiosity leads him to take , 
taste. “A little harsh, or strong,” }, 
would likely say. But it varies with 
the skill of the maker, of the cane 
chosen and the class of equipment. | 
its best, it is a delicious syrup, and it 
gradually crystallizes into sugar. 

Production of syrup from sorghu» 
cane has been declining since 1:)i), 
says the Department of Agriculture. 
but if the hopes of some of its scicn 
tists are realized, this neglected plan! 
may assume quite an important role in 
the war. The molasses may be re- 
fined into sugar, or distilled into com 
mercial alcohol, and the Department is 
planting a 10,000-acre tract of sorghum 
in Louisiana to give this cane a fair 
trial. It hopes to get 800,000 gallons of 
alcohol from this field. 

“Sorgo” (name applied to syrup- 
producing sorghum—not to the smz:ll- 
er kind raised for feed and forace) 
will not produce as much syrup or 
sugar to the acre as sugar cane, }u! 
it will grow in practically every state 
in the Union, and can be grown 3! 
about 85 per cent of the cost of sugar 
cane. The experimenters count on 
getting 20 gallons of molasses from : 
ton of sorgo, and a gallon of alcolo! 
from every 2% gallons of molasses. 
It is all in the experimental staze, 
but the more sorgo can do to make 
the shortage of sugar and alcoho! tlic 
more it will be esteemed. And it 12) 
demonstrate qualities that, after the 
war, will make it a “paying crop.” 


Farm Briefs 


@ The average number of farm 
workers in 1940 was 10,445,000; in 
1941, it was 10,267,000, and in 1942 « 
further decrease is expected. A 2() per 
cent rise in wages this year is pre- 
dicted. 


q Maple trees in Vermont are 10W 
being tapped, and there is a cal) for 
maximum production of maple suze! 
to help relieve the sugar shortage. 10- 
tal production last year was abou! 
8,000,000 pounds, in terms of suga'. 








q Ceiling prices on 90 per cen! of 
the various products of pork we" 
placed for 60 days by the OPA. Du’ 
ing that period, pork may not be s: 1 
at wholesale for more than the hi+!- 
est price charged between March ° 
and March 7. 
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RELIGION 


Methodist Information 


During World War I as Secretary of 
the Navy in Woodrow Wilson’s cabi- 
net Josephus Daniels fulfilled an im- 
portant role in directing the temporal 
affairs of the nation. During World 
War II this capable executive, who 
was once Franklin D. Roosevelt’s boss, 
will direct his major public energies 
to forward the spiritual-affairs of the 
nation. He will serve with President 
Umphrey Lee of Southern Methodist 














Sermonette 


HE tragedy of sin is that it puts 

4 the children of God against one 
another and against God. Religion 
brings the hungry soul of man back 
to God. But just as you can’t give 
character to people because they 
must first earn it, so you can’t ef- 
fect this reconciliation with God 
without penitence first. Reconcilia- 
tion from the viewpoint of man 
means confession. From the view- 
point of God it means forgiveness. 
Forgiveness never concerns itself 
with punishment. Forgiveness 
doesn’t open the prison doors. It 
concerns itself with despair. He 
who is forgiven comes to know that 
God still cares and in the anguish 
of paying the penalty for his wrong- 
doing he knows that God walks by 
his side. He who is forgiven knows 
that God keeps trusting, loving and 
forgiving him. When God forgives 
He forgets. He never throws it 
up at you. 

Rev. Dr. Joseph R. Sizoo 

Collegiate Church of St. Nicholas 

New York City 





University, St. Louis advertising execu- 
tive B. E, Chappelow, Publisher Wil- 
liam A. Bailey of the Kansas City 
Kansan, and Dr. Roy L. Smith, editor 
of the Christian Advocate, on the new- 
ly established Commission on Public 
information of the Methodist Church. 
The 79-year-old editor of the Raleigh 
Vews and Observer has long been ac- 
live in the lay activities of the former 
Methodist Church, South, and served 
is a member of its General Confer- 
ence. He is a member of the Edonton 
Street Methodist Church of Raleigh, 
\. C., where for many years he taught 
i Sunday School class. 





Jap to Vatican? 


lhe fact that a nation’s official acts 
be opposed to the laws and prin- 

les of Christianity while the beliefs 

( personal religious practices of 
iny of its people conform to those 
“s and principles has long been 
ognized by churchmen. Neverthe- 

‘Ss this apparent inconsistency has 
created volumes of debate since the 
(break of World War II and involv- 
ecclesiastical authorities in many a 
omatie difficulty. 


Current debate centers around , 
whether or note Pope Pius XII should 
accept an envoy from Japan, a nation 
never hitherto represented at the Vati- 
can. Both the United States and Great 
Britain have several times officially 
counseled against such acceptance at 

~ this time and certain Catholic pre- 
lates themselves, notably Monsignor 
Michael J. Ready, general secretary of 
the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, were understood to oppose it. 
Last week, however, the Most. Rev. 
Francis J. Spellman, Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of New York, was quoted 
as saying that the Pope must accept | 
the envoys of any nation that chooses 
to take up contacts with the Holy See. 

~ Inasmuch as Archbishop Spellman 
is a close friend of Pope Pius XII and 
regarded among the American Catholic 
hierarchy as his unofficial spokesman, 
his statement was generally taken as 
an indication that the Pope would 
welcome an envoy from the Land of 
the Rising Sun despite all State De- 
partment protests. It has been point- 
ed out that Japan’s recent conquests 
have already upped her Roman Cath- 
olic population from several hundred 
thousand to about 20,000,000. 
oo _-- —____— 


Briefs 


@ Voluntary requests from. the 
ranks of German soldiers for the serv- 
ices of chaplains have increased mark- 
edly on the Russian front this winter, 
according to a Swiss account based on 
the reports of these chaplains. 


q In the belief that a Jewish Army 
for Palestine, which would fight under 
its own banners, would only further 
unpleasant sectarian feeling, 57 Amer- 
ican rabbis signed a statement oppos- 
ing the formation of such a force. They 
urged instead that all Jews in Pales- 
tine who wish to further the Allied 
cause by arms enlist in British regi- | 
ments. Many Jews, however, advocate 
their own army in Palestine. | 
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Don’t be caught napping when Opportunity knocks. 
Prepare for advancement and more money by train- 
ing now for the job ahead. Free 48-Page Books Tell 
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NEWLY IMPROVED DENDEX 
RELINER, a plastic, builds up 
(refits) loose upper & lower den- 
tures. Really makes them fit as 
they should without using powder. 
Easily applied. No heating required. 
Brush it on and wear your plates 
while it sets. It adheres to the 
Plates onlyand makes a comfort- 
able, smooth and durable surface 
that can be washed and scrubbed. Each application lasts 
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Tombstone 


Genuine Marble and Granite me- 

mortals of lasting beauty. Letter- 

ing FREE. Overall size, height 30 

in., width 20 in., thk. 8 in. Foot- 

stone FREE as aid. Satis- 
d. 


faction guarantee ree catalog. 


American ial Co. Dep.A-20, Atlanta, 


Colon Troubles—FREE BOOK 


If afflicted with Colon and _ Rectal 
troubles, or Stomach conditions, write 
today for large 122-page FREE BOOK. 
McCleary Clinic, H482 Elms Blvd., Excel- 
sior Springs, Mo, 
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DOWN TO THE SEA— 
Maine Yards Build Ships for War Effort 


The cry for ships—ships with which 
to win this war—is being answered 
with emphasis in Maine. Here de- 
scendants of the first shipbuilders of 
the New World are working day and 
night sending an unprecedented and 
well nigh unbelievable number of 
fighters and carriers down ways and 
into waters which once welcomed the 
woosh of the greatest ships in our 
history. 

In Shipbuilding in Maine, prepared 
as a Newcomen Address, William Stark 
Newell, president of the Bath Iron 
Works, tells of the first vessel con- 
structed here. “On May 31, 1607,” he 
writes, “Captain George Popham, 
nephew of England’s Lord Chief Jus- 
tice, sailed from Plymouth, England, 
and landed 77 days later with 120 
pioneers, setting up the first English 
village in the northeastern portion of 
what was afterwards called New Eng- 
land. This village, near the mouth of 
the river, then known as the Sagada- 
hoc, now the Kennebec, where the vil- 
lage of Popham in the town of Phipps- 
burg now stands, was built by the Pop- 
ham party and consisted of some fifty 
houses, a store depot, ahd a strong 
stockade called Fort St. George which 
mounted twelve guns. Here was built 
for coast exploration and commerce 
the first ship the New World produced: 
named the Virginia, a pinnace of some 
50 ft. length, 15 ft. beam, and 30 tons 
burden.” 

Newell points to the year 1854 as 
the high water mark in the Bath dis- 
trict for the number of vessels built. 
“There were enrolled in that year: 
sixty-two ships, six barks, eighteen 
brigs, three schooners and two sloops; 
a total of ninety-one vessels.” The 
first ocean steamship, the S. S. Mon- 





The Bath Iron e797 Works, Bath, 
Maine, was one of the 
first group of shipyards to 
win the coveted Navy “E” Award, 
formally presented to them in Feb- 
ruary of this year. For almost 
forty years the “E” for excellence 
award lms been a mark of high 
honor in the Navy fleets, where it 
is presented on the basis of compe- 
tition to units outstanding in gun- 
nery, engineering, and other activi- 
ties. Vieterious crews paint the 
“E” on their ships and wear it as 
an emblem on their uniforms. As 
presented to “war plants ashore 
whose effort and production are 
considered outstanding,” the “E” 
honor consists of a pennant award- 
ed for a period of six months, at the 
end of which time the award is re- 
viewed and may be extended for 
another six-month period, and so 
on, the victorious plant adding a 
chevron to its pennant for each such 
extension. Employees are entitled 
to wear a special lapel decoration 
bearing the insignia of the Navy 
Department and the Navy “E.” 





tana and the S. S. Idaho, were built at 
Bath at the close of the Civil War. In 
1894 the first steel sailing vessel was 
launched here, the four-masted ship 
Dirigo. At Rockland was built the 
clipper Red Jacket, “one of the fastest 
deep water sailing ships of her or any 
other time,” and at Bucksport was con- 
structed the Roosevelt, the Arctic ship 
which took Robert E. Peary on his 
successful North Pole Discovery Ex- 
pedition. 

At present an estimated $300,000,000 
worth of ship construction is on the 


Stanley Dana 


Recent Triple Launching of Ships for Britain at Todd-Bath Yards 


One 
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ways of the Pine Tree State, and t! 
are many contracts ahead. 





Maine Firsts— 


% The Norsemen who are belie, 
to have sailed down the New Eng}, 
coast about the year 1000, were 
first Europeans to see Maine. Firs! 
actually explore this coastline w: 
the Cabots, of England, in 1497. 


% The first sawmill in the U. 
was built in 1623 at York. 


Nicholas d’Aubri, a Jesuit pric 
was the first Christian missionary, 
Maine. 


% J. N. Kane relates that “the fi 
European born on American soil \ 
Snorro, the son of Thorfinn Karlsef 
and Gudrid, the widow of Thorst: 
Ericcson (Leif Ericcson’s brother) . 
in 1007 . in Vinland, which ma) 
have been Nova Scotia or the coast 
Maine,” 


% In 1854 on Maine’s Piscataqua 
River, the first blanket factory was se! 
up. 


% Maine enacted the first state p: 
hibition law in 1851. 


The first four-masted schoon: 
was launched at Bath, Me., in 1880. 


% America’s first road pavem¢ 
was laid at Pemaquid in 1625, 


% The Female Charitable Soci 
of Wiscasset, Maine, organized in 180) 
is believed to be the first woma 
club. 


% The distinction of being the fi! 
incorporated city in the colonies ! 
longs to York, Me., incorporated und: 
the name of Georgeana in 1642. T! 
city’s original name was Accomé 
ticus, from the river which rm 
through it. There, in 1761, the fi 
pile bridge was built. 


% Over the wires between Cala 
Maine, and St. Stephen and Milt: 
New Brunswick, Canada, sped t 
first international telephone con\ 
sation, in 1881. 


% Pilgrims of the Plymouth Col: 
established the first fur trading po: 
in 1628 at Augusta, 


% The first sardine cannery was 
gun at Eastport in 1876. 


% Early American history cont: 
many accounts of fighting between | 
English and the French for spac« 
this spacious land. The first such 
lonial warfare of which there 
record was an engagement at M« 
Desert, Maine in the year 1613. 


% First fish hatchery set up by ' 
Federal] government was established 
Bucksport in 1872. 


% In his History of Winthr 
David Thurston records that the fir: 
oileloth factory was erected in t! 
Maine town in 1845, and within t 
years was doing an annual business 
$200,000. 
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April 4, 1942 


By RALPH O. BREWSTER 
United States Senator from Maine 


(he nation now recognizes that 50 
yer cent of our industrial production 

ust be devoted to defense and offense. 
\uine industry has been on this basis 
for many months. 

With new ships to the value of $300,- 
00,000 rapidly rearing their majestic 
bulk along the Maine coast from the 
Penobscot to the Piscataqua, Maine is 
living up to its tradition of three cen- 

ries, since the first ship built in 
\merica was constructed by, the Pop- 

Colony near the mouth of the 
Kennebec in the 
winter of 1606. 
In the transfor- 
mation from 
wood to steel, 
from the clipper 
ships of yester- 
day to the sleek 
destroyers and 
submarines of to- 
day, Maine has 
kept up with the 
procession ‘and 
| proudly claims to build the best 
ships in the world. 

Shoes and textiles pour out of 
Maine’s factories to clothe and shod 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force. 
\laine mills are working to capacity to 
supply a goodly share of the nation’s 
needs. 

Dehydrated potatoes from the farms 
of Aroostook are in prospect to supply 

land outposts with compact nutri- 

ent. 

The paper mills of Maine are also 
working twenty-four hours a day to 
‘upply the newsprint with which to 
.cep a democracy informed, and coun- 
teract enemy propaganda, as well as 
supplying the base for much of the 
explosive used in modern warfare. 

Henry Ford characterized New Eng- 
land as the greatest reservoir of me- 
chanical genius the world has ever 
seen. Right now Yankee mechanics in 
the machine shops of Maine are turn- 
ing out some of the mechanical mar- 
vels essential to waging war in this 

chine age. 

Maine people everywhere, from the 
wtato fields of Aroostook and the sar- 
dine factories of Eastport to the ship- 
vards in Kittery, have been busy as 
bees this last year converting their 

dustry to the war effort and have 
cen obliged to call in thousands of 

cir neighbors from elsewhere in 

England and even from across 

border in Canada to help out in 
‘his great undertaking. 

(he axes of Maine and Canadian 

odsmen have been ringing through 

snow-blanketed forests as a reply 
the Axis Powers. Down the streams 
Maine on the spring floods and 
rough the lakes will pour logs to 
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MAINE IN THE WAR— 


Farms, Factories and Shipyards Contribute 


feed the factories as America mobil- 
izes its might. 

Moreover, Maine is caring for her 
own defense. No cry has gone up 
from Maine to divert defense effort to 
her shores. Maine is grateful for the 
strategic dispositions which have 
placed air fields along her border as 
stations of offense and defense and 
also as stations on the ferry route to 
Europe. Maine also sees occasionally 
with gratification ships of our North 
Atlantic Squadron carrying on their 
missions to keep the North Atlantic 
free. The effectiveness of their ac- 
tivity has been manifest in the shifting 
of the submarine warfare to the south. 

Maine, however, has sent up no 
Macedonian cry to divert defense ma- 
terials to her exposed shores. Any in- 
cidental diversions that. may be at- 
tempted in her direction by the enemy 
will be accepted by the citizens of 
Maine as their necessary sacrifice in 
this war. One hundred and fifty years 
ago the embattled Minute Men of New 
England fired the shot heard round 
the world. That shot is still echoing 
loudly in Berlin and Berchtesgaden 
and from Moscow to Mandalay. 

Maine happens now to have as Chief 
Executive one who was a World War 
Ace in 1917. Governor Sumner Sewall 
is thus uniquely qualified to improvise 
such measures as are practicable to 
meet the strategy of modern warfare 
in a state with 2,000 miles of tidal 
coastline thrust out toward Europe and 
30,000 square miles of essential fac- 
tories, farms, forests, and fisheries. 

Meanwhile more and more citizens of 
Maine are putting themselves on a war 





—In a Nutshell — 


Maine, the Pine Tree State, ranks 38th 
in the nation by area, with 33,040 square 
miles, and 35th by population, with 874,226 
inhabitants. Its motto is Diriyo, “I guide,” 
its flower the Pine Cone and Tassel, and 
its bird the Chickadee. Ten cities have 


over 10,000 population, of which Portland 
is largest—73,643. 


Augusta, the capital, 
has a census of 19,- 
360. The legislature 
is made up of 33 
senators, headed by 
President Nathaniel 
Tomkins, and 151 
representatives, pre- 
sided over by Speak- 
er George D. Varney. 
Sumner Sewall is 
Governor. The state 
is represented in 
Congress by Senators Wallace Humphrey 
White, Jr.. and Ralph O. Brewster and 
Representatives James Churchill Oliver, 
Margaret Chase Smith, and Frank Fellows. 
The latest published figure on the total 
assessed property value of this, the most 
northeasterly state in the Union, is $684,- 
764,276. Products are fish, lumber, po- 
tatoes, hay, vegetables, fruit, livestock, 
dairy products, granite, felspar, paper, 
boots, shoes, textiles. 


Roll Call of the States 
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basis by consuming as little as their 
necessities require and by contributing 
their mite through taxes and Victory 
Bonds to back up the thousands of 
Maine boys who are at the front or 
on the way. 

Maine salutes America and reports 
its readiness to serve. 


Did You Know That— 


% In 1854 a Maine-built ship, the 
clipper Red Jacket, set an all-time 
New York-to-England sailing record 
of 13 days, one hour and 25 minutes. 





Maine is the only state where 
laws forbid the export of hydro- 
electric power. 


% The Camp Fire Girls organiza- 
tion was founded in 1912 at Lake Se- 
bago, Me. 


% Lumbering was not only a major 
industry in Maine—many a ship of 
the Royal Navy got its masts from 


these timberlands—but lumber itself 
was often used as currency. Shingles 


were a medium of exchange in the 
Aroostook settlement as late as 1840. 


% Maine has more than 5,100 riv- 
ers, well over 2,200 lakes and ponds, 
and is, contrary to the popular im- 
pression elsewhere in the nation, a 
mountainous state. Highest peak is 
Mount Katahdin, 5,267 feet above sea 
level. 


% Because early charters defined 


only the northern and _ southern 
boundaries of the Maine territory, 
it originally extended theoretically 


westward to the Pacific Ocean, 


% Mount Katahdin, whose peak 
marks the approximate geographic 
center of Maine, is the first land in the 
United States to greet the rising sun. 


% Of Maine’s chief crop, the potato, 
her farmers grow in some years as 
many as 55 million bushels. 


Maine is spoken of as “the first 
region in the United States to build a 
church, the first to build a blockhouse, 
and the first to build a ship.” 


% We are told that the first pile 
bridge ever constructed was built 
across the York River at York, Maine. 
This town has also the dubious dis- 
tinction of having been the home of 
Dixie Bull, first pirate on the Atlantic 
seaboard. At least there is record of 
his having been given a grant of land 
here. 


% The educational standards of 
Maine are high. In 1828 a school fund 
was created by setting aside 20 town- 
ships of public land. 


% Off Machias was fought the first 
naval engagement of the Revolution- 
ary War, and off Monhegan Island was 
fought the historic 1812 duel between 
the ships Enterprise and Bozer. 


% The Pine Tree State has no less 
than 1,300 wooded islands. Mount 
Desert, an isle of some 60,000 acres, 
was discovered in 1604 by Champlain. 


Two 
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SCIENCE & 
MEDICINE 











Vitamin Wastage 


For the duration of the war and re- 
construction, “the unnecessary and 
wasteful general public consumption 
of vitamin pills should be curtailed.” 


. So declared Dr. L. A. Maynard, direc- 


tor of Cornell’s School of Nutrition, to 
the American Chemical Society. 
While vitamin vendors urge us to 
“step up our efficiency, our morale, and 
even improve our dispositions, by 
large doses of vitamins,” says Dr. May- 
nard, “There is no evidence that any 
levels are needed for the healthy man 
beyond those that can be obtained in 
a good diet.” Not even all dietary 
deficiencies, on which science does not 
yet know the whole score, can be met 
by stuffing the body with vitamins. The 
body needs “more than calories; not 
merely proteins, but many different 
amino acids,” Dr. Maynard says. “It 
requires at least 13 mineral elements 


and a dozen different vitamins besides | 


undiscovered ones.” 
Now vitamins are needed for the 


armed forces, for Lend-Lease and for | 


animal food. Normal people should 
be curtailed from self-dosage with vit- 


amin pills, concludes Dr, Maynard, | 


adding: “We should not tie up indus- 


trial resources in the manufacture of | 





products for which there is no real | 


need.” His words did not apply to 
vitamin prescriptions by doctors. 


_—_——— oo 


Water Vapor 


Without sending up balloons, kites 
or airplanes, Dr. Charles Greeley Ab- 
bot, the Smithsonian Institution’s 
famed astrophysicist, is able to cal- 
culate daily the quantity of water 
vapor in the air over a given locality. 
And it is all done by measuring the in- 
visible. Water vapor in the atmos- 
phere cuts out wide bands of spectrum 
among the sun’s infra-red rays beyond 
the visible red rays. These regions of 
invisible spectrum are measured daily 
by observers at mountain solar sta- 
tions in Africa and the Americas, who 
observe the sun’s variations. From the 
studies Dr. Abbot concludes: 

@ The amount of precipitable water 
in a given region is less than expected, 
ranging from one-hundredth of an 
inch above Montezuma, Chile, to one 
inch above Washington in summer. 

e A storm “lives off the country.” 
It does not carry its rain with it, but 
collects it from the immediate neigh- 
borhood. The storm itself is merely 
a moving atmospheric disturbance. It 
steals water vapor from surrounding 
atmosphere. Measurements show that 
after a rainfall, the air over a con- 
siderable surrounding area is dryer 
than before. 

e This “water piracy” takes place 
with extreme rapidity, too fast to per- 
mit predictions of rain from it. 
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ere is one of the most sensational offers-ever to be made to 
assive new Webster’s Comprehensive Encyclopedic Dictionary yours for an amazingly low price. 


PATHFINDER readers. The famous 


It is 


rare opportunity to own one of the most marvelous books ever published, a book which includes essential 


Here is What 
This Marvelous 
Volume Contains 


Complete cashes Dictionary 
Cyclopedia a Gensest Facts 
Secretary’s Guide 2 Office Manual 
Cyclopedia of * Se & Finance 
Business Law ae the Layman 
Synonyms nail Antonyms 
Student-Author J Manual 
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Biographical Dictionary 


Dictionary of Medical Terms 


xX 

Latest Atlas & World Gazetteer 
XI 

Manual of Photographic Terms 


An Encyclopedia of Gardening 
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517 PAGES . . 2 MIL- 
ON WORDS ... MANY 
ORGEOUS COLORED PIC- 
JRES!! What a reservoir 
information . . . It’s new 
hd up-to-the-minute. There 
¢ 1617 large pages (nearly 
¢ foot long) . . . over 2 
illion words that define 
y answer for your most 
mplex questions. The dic- 
onary section is easy to use 
1,000 definitions . . gives correct 
onunciations . . . alternatives .. . 
oad etymologies . . scientific and 
lloquial terms. An authoritative guide 
) spelling, meaning, and pronuncia- 
on of words and phrases, and correct 
Nglish usage. When you wade through 
be other sections you'll be astounded 
the amazing amount of practical, 
eryday useful information available. 
ou'll also find beautifully colored maps 
id dozens of many color pictures of 
ghly interesting and educational sub- 
ts. Your opportunity is here to have 
complete indexed library in your 
Ome. This is our latest Webster’s Com- 
rehensive Encyclopedic Dictionary. 
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knowledge about thousands of subjects in every field of endeavor— 
that will help you and your children at work and at school. You 
must see this remarkable Encyclopedic Dictionary to fully appreci- 
ate its value. You can’t possible judge its impressive contents and 
beautiful binding unless you actually examine it. And we want 
you to judge for yourself what a sensational bargain it is. So we 
make this offer: Send us $1.00; we will mail you the book at once. 
Examine it—read it—show it to your family and your friends and 
then decide whether you want to keep it. Pay the balance in five 
equal payments of $1.00 a month. Or return the book and we will 
refund your dollar. 


What a dictionary! It’s really an encyclopedia! 
are so many exceptional features. Offers a home education you 
never dreamed possible for so little . . the entire family, including 
Mother, Dad, the kiddies, too, will draw an abundance of worldly 
knowledge from its amazing 12 volumes .. . It’s like a short cut 
through college. And it’s yours ALMOST AS A GIFT! There are 
hundreds of reasons why you should own this Webster’s Compre- 
hensive Encyclopedic Dictionary. Your very future . your 
success can be quickenea through the grasp of the thousands of facts 
brought to your finger tips. 


A DICTIONARY; AN ENCYCLOPEDIA; 12 Books in One 


SUPERBLY BOUND . . EXCELLENT PRINTING. 
ary is worthy of a place in the finest library. 
craftsman. The publishers have spared nothing to give you excep- 
tional value. The binding is sturdy terra cotta cloth, enhanced by 
rich gilt stamping. It is thumb indexed, just like expensive volumes. 
Has Large, Easy Reading Type. 


and this coupon brings 
it to you for a FREE 
5 day examination. 


Within its covers 


This Diction- 
It’s the work of a master 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
24th & Douglas Streets, N. E. 
Washington, D. C. 


Enclosed find $1.00, for which please send me by mail 
postpaid a copy of the 1617-page book, WEBSTER’S COMPREHENSIVE 
ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY, containing 12 Books in One. I agree to 
examine it, and if not satisfied with it in every way to return it to you 
within 5 days, and that you will refund my $1.00. 


If I keep the book, I agree to pay you $1 per month for five months, or a 
total price of $6.00. 


This dictionary is not published by the original publishers of Webster's Dictionary, or by their successors. 
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Good Dirt 


HAT old Greek story of Antaeus, 

the giant whose strength re- 
doubled whenever he came in contact 
with his mother earth, has been used 
to illustrate many a point and point 
many a lesson. But it will still serve 
to indicate one of the attractions of 
gardening. 

Getting back to the soil, digging in 
the ground, is good for a fellow’s 
physical and spiritual well-being. Hoe- 
ing, spading and growing things has a 
therapeutical and psychological ef- 
fect. It buttresses a man’s health, 
clears his brain and lights up within 
him feelings and sympathies that put 
him back in harmony with Nature. In 
dealing with buds, blossoms, stalks, 
leaves and fruits he deals with things 
of beauty, hence of joy—if Keats knew 
what he was talking about. 

Doctors have recommended garden- 
ing as a remedy for nervous disorders 
of their patients, and have reported re- 
markable results. Some wise old fel- 
lows insist that getting hands and feet 
in good, clean dirt is healthful for men 
as well as animals—as it was for 
Antaeus. 

It might also be mentioned that this 
digging, or gardening, produces a fine 
appetite, and also furnishes the means 
of satisfying it—sometimes. 


q 
Ingenuity Needed 


MERICANS, or “Yankees,” have 
had a wide-spread reputation for 
ingenuity ever since they were credit- 
ed, more than 100 years ago, with pro- 
ducing nutmegs from wood. If ever 
the country needed ingenuity it needs 
it now, now that we are deprived of 
so many things we desire and are used 
to. In fact, we’re out of nutmegs again. 
But the greatest challenge to our 
ingenuity is the aching need of rubber. 
Some go so far as to say that we just 
can’t get along without it. We have 
become a nation on wheels; transpor- 
tation on rubber is one of our greatest 
industries, one of our essential activi- 
ties. The picture of cars, trucks, and 
buses propped up in garages or back 
yards for want of tires is maddening. 
Give us rubber! 

The ingenious boys are at work on 
the problem all right. Hardly a day 
that does not bring to light a new 
scheme. But none promises early re- 
lief—at least, not early enough. But 
we are still watching. 

Ford and Firestone went abroad to 
grow our own nearly 20 years ago, but 





Orr in The Chicago Tribune 


Yankee Ingenuity Is Put to Test Again 


they have little to show for it. The 
Government is. planting guayule 
shrubs, but they will take years. Leon 
Henderson went to look around in the 
Amazon valley, but that ground had 
been covered before. Secretary Jesse 
Jones thought plenty of synthetic rub- 
ber around the corner, but that proved 
to be a mirage. Years are needed there. 

But it is interesting to watch the 
boys try. One says we can grow the 
regular Malaya tree in the West by re- 
sorting to irrigation. But that’s for 
the future. A lot of plants strangely 
seem to have rubber in them, and they 
are all being considered. One scien- 
tist declared seaweed and kelp could 
furnish us plenty of rubber, and at low 
cost, but the hunt went on. Another 
avowed Russian dandelions could be 
planted in the spring and turned to 
rubber in October—but no parade 
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started to seed acres with it. 

In the meantime, while waiting fo; 
an Edison or an Ezra Green to turn up 
with a miracle, we have the oft-repeat- 
ed good advice to make the rubber we 
have last as long as possible. By 
that is not ingenuity; that’s just com- 
mon sense. 


q 
The Closed Shop 


HERE are two sides to that scorch- 

ing issue of the closed shop, and 
both sides should be understood and 
considered before the discussion goes 
further. 

Opponents of the closed shop say, in 
the language of the widely printe: 
Pittsburgh Press editorial, “You can't 
get maximum production while a man 
can’t be employed on an Army projec! 
or.in a war project until he pays $2 
to $50 or more to a labor union 
War plants are expanding. New work- 
ers are flocking to them from farn 
from industries, from homes. Thes: 
men and women want to help win th: 
war. If a union war plant with 560 
workers, for instance, expands to 5,()0\), 
should the 4,500 new workers be r 
quired to pay the union for the privi 
lege of serving their country? Th: 
idea is monstrous. This is war. 

Supporters of the closed shop look 
at it from an entirely different ang). 
Union spokesmen say that labor has 
won fair wages and improved work- 
ing conditions only after a long, hard 
fight. If those gains are lost now then 
the end of the war will see them back 
where they started—only in a worse 
shape. For when the plants go back 
to their pre-war status, and workers 
are dismissed by millions, employers 
may prefer to retain the non-union 
men. Thus the unionists will not on!) 
have lost all the things they have long 
fought for, but their jobs as well. It is 
a case of self-preservation. 

There are the arguments in precise 
forms. Let the public decide, for the 
good of the public—the saving of the 
country—comes first of all. 

We might, however, cite Lincoln’s 
stand in the Civil War. He held that 
the first, last and only object of the 
war was to preserve the Union—not to 
preserve or to destroy any other in- 
stitution. 


q 


The WPB has rationed us to one 
razor blade a week. The man who 
can’t grow a war garden might be pa- 
triotic and cultivate a beard. 


q 


“False economy” is cutting down on 
things you happen to be interested in. 


q 
The polite Japanese have invited our 
men in Bataan to surrender. They, no! 
to be outdone in politeness by a Jap. 
insist, “After you, my dear Yamashita.” 
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“CAPITAL CHAT 


First Anniversary 


URING the first year it has been 

open to the public, the world- 
famous National Gallery of Art has at- 
tracted 2,000,000 visitors, officials re- 
vealed on its first anniversary. 

Still known to many people as the 
“Mellon Gallery,” the beautiful marble 
structure on Constitution Avenue was 
built by funds donated by the late An- 
drew W. Mellon, banker, art collector 
and statesman. Mr. Mellon felt the 
veed for a truly magnificent art gal- 
lery in the nation’s capital, and there- 
upon laid plans for building the gal- 











lery, to which he contributed his own | 


collection of famous paintings. Since 
then Samuel H. Kress, Mrs. Peter Fre- 
linghuysen, Chester Dale, Duncan 
Phillips, Mrs. Felix Warburg, and oth- 
er leading collectors, have added their 
own art treasures to the gallery’s. 
Mr. Mellon hoped the gallery would 
be a “living institution” beloved by 
artists and the public alike. The gal- 
lery is so interesting that his wish 
could not fail to be fulfilled. In addi- 
tion to the priceless collection of art 
permanently on exhibit, the gallery 
draws visitors to its special exhibits, 
its growing arf library, its free lecture 
series, and its excellent cafeteria. 
————______-. 


GPO Isn’t Big Enough 


( UR Government Printing Office is 
a high print shop occupying 33 
acres of floor space, but the war has 
skyrocketed its volume of business 
that GPO officials have concluded even 


their mammoth plant is not big enough. 





GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 
REPUBLIC OF EL SALVADOR 
Location—West of Honduras. 
{rea—13,176 sq. mi. 

Population — 1,744,535; 132 inhabi- 


ts to sq. mi. 
Capital—San Salvador (Pop. 105,- 








Covernment — President is elected 
six years and cannot succeed him. 
legislative power vested in a 
vle chamber, the National Assem- 
with three Deputies for each of 14 
artments; Prestdent’s Cabinet has 


r members. 

President — General Maximiliano 
rnandez Martinez. 

Religion—Roman Catholicism pre- 


} 
iS 


Education—Free and compulsory. 
Products — Coffee, maize, cacao, 
lsam, tobacco, indigo, henequen, 
gar, livestock, rubber, dye woods, 
hogany, cedar, walnut, gold, iron, 
d, zine, sulfur, mercury. 
Diplomatic Representatives—Senor 
Dr. Don Hector David Castro, Envoy 
F\traordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
itiary to U. S.; Robert Frazer, Envoy 
'\traordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
iontiary to San Salvador. 


When PATHFINDER readers get 
their sugar ration cards they will be 
in possession of a small fraction of 
that 12,000,000 pounds of paper and 
the 30,000 pounds of ink the oflice used 
in making up “the biggest printing job 
in the history of the world.” A total 
of 200,000,000 ration books are being 
printed. 

But this job is just one of the thou- 
sands of jobs which the GPO has had 
to turn out since the “emergency” 
actually involved this country. When 
Printer A. E. Giegengack had to con- 





THE FIRST 
CONVINCING 
EVIDENCE 
EVER OFFERED 
ON 
LONG-DISTANCE 
MENTAL 
TELEPATHY 


430 Pages, Illustrated 


15 


cede even Uncle Sam’s printers could 
not handle all his work, contracts 
were issued to 23 firms in different 
parts of the country. 

Other big jobs in recent months in- 
volved income tax blanks, instruction 
booklets for OCD, defense stamp al- 
bums, application blanks for the pur- 
chase of new tires and tubes, and hun- 
dreds of reprints of speeches and re- 
ports about the nation’s defense set- 
up. Allin all, it looks as if Uncle Sam’s 
right hand man is the GPO. It prints 
our most important national orders, 








68 ACTUAL TESTS 


From Icy Arctic Wastes To A New York Apartment 


—by Sir Hubert Wilkins, explorer of highest standing 
. The greatest experiment ever conducted 
in the field of long-distance telepathy! 


trusted friend and collaborator . 


and Harold Sherman, 


You have never read a book like THOUGHTS THROUGH SPACE—unique, 
first-hand account of Wilkins’ thrilling Arctic search for the lost Russian fliers 
—plus a fully documented report, evaluating 68 complete telepathic messages. 


THOUGHTS 
achievement 
can be of immediate military value. 


THROUGH SPACE 


opens new 
Wilkins’ conclusions on Trans-polar and Siberian flight 


vistas of man’s possible 


A thrilling adventure story and an important scientific document . . The 


first really convincing evidence that long-distance mental telepathy 
must receive serious consideration. Sent on approval to Pathfinder 


readers. Postpaid ......... 
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ber of many distinguish- : 
ed scientific societies. 5 
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tion pictures. 
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bos T. Crowley 


HE life of Leo Thomas Crowley, 

the newly appointed Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian, is a variation of the 
familiar saga of the poor boy who 
early in life lost his father, had to 
take care of his mother and a large 
family, and who went right ahead and 
made good in the world. 


The name of Leo Crowley (the first 
syllable is pronounced to rhyme with 
“brow”) is not very familiar to the 
man on the street, in the factory or 
on the farm, but it means a great deal 
to them nevertheless. Their bankers, 
whether in a little two-by-four of a 
small village or back of big marble 
pillars in a metropolitan center, could 
tell them about Mr. Crowley. They 
could tell their customers, whether de- 
positors of $30 or $30,000, that this is 
the man who has made them feel so 
safe about their money; that this is the 
man who took the run out of the bank 
runs. 

Which is by way of saying that Leo 
Crowley has been Chairman of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion for the last eight years. Every- 
body who had got as far as the third 
grade in school in 1933 remembers the 
“bank holiday” of that year. They re- 


. member how the banks had been tum- 


bling all over the country like sand 
houses before a tidal wave, and how 
panicky depositors were rushing about 
like mad, helpless to avoid ruin. 

To stop the banks from closing, the 
Administration closed them all—for a 
while. To keep them.open, when they 
were reopened, and to keep the pub- 
lic’s confidence in them, the main im- 
plement provided in the Banking Act 
of 1933 was Federal insurance of de- 
posits. Many people were skeptical of 
this remedy. They had seen it fail in 
states which had tried it. But under 
Leo T. Crowley’s management, the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion has been such an unqualified suc- 
cess that critics of New Deal agencies 
in general have only praise for this 
one. None of the more than 60,000,000 
insured bank depositors has lost a nic- 
kel since 1933, on insured deposits. 

Much of the credit for the success of 
this corporation has been attributed to 
the businesslike management of Chair- 
man Crowley. He permits no piling up 
of frozen assets; a bank must have ade- 
quate capital, good management and 
favorable prospects before being ad- 
mitted to membership in the F. D. I. 
C. And out of 15,012 operating banks 
in the United States, 13,354 are insured 
by the corporation. If admitted, every 
depositor’s money in the bank is in- 
sured up to $5,000. The member banks 
must help provide an insurance re- 
serve through assessments. Mr. Crow- 
ley has settled the affairs of over more 
than 300 shaky banks, and nearly a 
million depositors have been saved 





more than $150,000,000 since 1933. 

Mr. Crowley did these jobs quietly 
and got no personal advertising, and 
since he had never taken a hand in 
politics, nor run for office, he has re- 
mained pretty well unknown to the 
public. But not to big business men. 
They came to know him as a man of 
great ability and high integrity, and 
began to bid for his services. In 1939 
he was made chairman of the board of 
the Standard Gas & Electric Co. of 
Chicago, a utility holding company, 
with properties in 20 states and in 
Mexico, and next year he was made 





Harris & Ewing 
Crowley: Seven Billion in Alien Property 


president of it. His salary from the 
Government was zero; from the utility 
company, $50,000 a year. He also be- 
came—evidently with the President’s 
approval—a director of Pan American 
Airways, and a number of other com- 
panies and corporations. It is no won- 
der that he planned several times to 
resign his Government job, after get- 
ting it going, nor is it hard to under- 
stand that the President was able to 
persuade him to continue—for his is a 
very gbliging nature. Leo Crowley is 
a big-hearted, warm-hearted Irishman 
who, in most of his 52 years, has been 
taking a part in civic and charitable 
affairs around him and helping people 
generally He was born in Milton Junc- 
tion, Wisconsin, but soon moved to 
Madison. He was one of nine children, 
and when his father died he was 12. 
That caused him to start to work—as 
a delivery boy in a grocery store. Ten 
years later he owned the store, and 
had put himself through the University 
of Wisconsin. His-first full-time job 
was with a paper supply company at 
Madison, of which he became pres- 
ident in 1912, In 1928 he became pres- 
ident of the State Bank of Wisconsin. 


Mr. Crowley is not only a banker, 
but he looks like the typical big bank- 
er. His hair is prematurely white; his 
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face florid; he is both tall and hea, 
always well dressed, and has a co 
manding appearance, Ever calm, :. 
er raising his voice in argument, ) 
Crowley smiles easily, for he has 
share of Irish wit and humor. Haim 
some and sociable, Mr. Crowley i 
bachelor. 

For services rendered to his chur: 
(Catholic), Pope Pius XI was led | 
confer on him the order of St. Greg 
ory. He also got around to being 
trustee of a hospital, president of the 
city board of health, and chairman o! 
the state banking review board. 

It was his activity in getting good 
banking laws for his state that attract- 
ed the attention of the new Adminis 
tration. Henry Morgenthau, then at the 
head of the Farm Credit Administr, 
tion, was impressed with what Crow 
ley’s bank was doing for farmers, and 
accordingly made him director of the 
F. C. A.’s Northwest region. A yea: 
later Morgenthau called him to Wash 
ington to take charge of that Feder:! 
Deposit Insurance business. It was 
Secretary Morgenthau, too, who not 
fied his old friend back in Decembe: 
to get ready to take a bigger job, that 
of Alien Property Custodian. 

At least, the new job is bigger in the 
amount of money handled, which has 
been given in round figures at sev: 
billion dollars. And apparently it 
more dangerous, more charged wit! 
dynamite. For though the amount of 
alien property handled in World Wa: 
I was only half a billion, the admi: 
istration of it ran into wide criticism, 
court actions, and even a jail sentence. 
It took 24 years to get the matter clear- 
ed up. 

It is easily understandable why the 
President and Secretary of the Treas- 
ury wanted, and.needed, a man no! 
only of ability but of unimpeachable 
integrity to take the job this time. Mr. 
Crowley had already had a hand in 
the business, for, until his appoint- 
ment, the foreign funds had been un- 
der control of a committee represent- 
ing the Departments of State, Justice 
and the Treasury, and Mr. Crowley sat 
in for the Justiee Department. 

One of the first actions the new 
Alien Property Custodian took was to 
go to New York and meet with the 
directors of those big companies wit): 
German interest, like Bosch Magneto 
and General Aniline. Mr. Crowley said 
he would leave money, gold and bank- 
ing funds of alien enemies under super- 
vision of the Treaswpy while he looke: 
after business enterprises. The Japan- 
ese properties on the West Coast had 
been placed in control of the Federal! 
Reserve Bank, and it was decided to 
let the bank keep the job. 

Being Alien Property Custodian wil! 
now, presumably, constitute Mr. Crow- 
ley’s recreation as well as work. For 
he is one of those men whose jobs are 
their hobbies. He is said to have once 
owned a race horse, but the run was 
short. He has tried his hand at golf, 
but that did not take. He does not even 
smoke... He gets his exercise by brisk 
walks—and he walks away from soci:! 
eyents, not toward them. He gets his 
fun out of his work. 
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MOVIE WORLD 


You'll Be Seeing 

Fantasia (RKO Radio): You will re- 
member this one from last year and 
ihe fact that even those who saw it 
then are putting it on their must list 
again is pretty fair proof of its popu- 
larity. Although cut to 90-minute 
iength, this departure in cinema his- 
tory retains all its perfections of 
ood, movement, color and structure. 
rhe movies become a new art in 
Fantasia where the beauty and inspir- 
ition of great music are interpreted 
» color and action understandable to 
ihe layman. Such names as Bach, 
(chaikovsky, Stravinsky, Beethoven, 
Dukas, Ponchielli, Moussorgsky and 
Schubert become common property 
when their works are made to live by 
|.eopold Stokowski and the Philadel- 
phia Orehestra, Walt Disney, ani- 
ivator, and Deems Taylor, music com- 
mentator, all working in conjunction. 
\ milkweed ballet, mushroom dancers, 
ihe giant dinosaur killer Tyranno- 
saurus Rex, coy centaurettes, tipsy 
Bacchus, ostrich ballerinas, shrieking 
demons, hooded monks—all are here 
in color unbelievably beautiful and 
action sometimes horrifying, but al- 
ways fascinating. 











* * 


Churchill’s Island (United Artists) 

-This two-reel documentary film, 
edited by Stuart Legg, English camera- 
man, for the National Film Board of 
Canada, is the first of a series to be re- 
lcased by United Artists. One will ap- 
pear each month under the general 
litle, The World in Action. Each of 
the two-reelers will be compiled from 
actual newsreel shots of current strat- 
egy on a world-wide war front. This 
initial short covers the Battle of Brit- 
ain in summary form:the land defenses 
against invasion; the heroism of the 
\. A. F. against the Luftwaffe; the re- 
ply of the Royal Navy to the U-boats. 
rhe material is combined to give bal- 
ance to the whole and ircludes scenes 
from confiscated German newsreels. 
lwo succeeding issues prepared and 
ready for release are titled This Is 
Plitz and The Battle For Oil. 


* . * 


To the Shores of Tripoli (Twentieth- 
Century Fox): Its producers intended 
il to be a tribute to the United States 
Marine Corps. But then they took the 
lisual license with fact and made just 
‘iiother romantic service film out of 

The traditions and spirit of the 
Corps are hardly here, but there is 
some excellent Technicolor, plenty of 
stirring music and some shots of the 
“leathernecks” in drill at the San 
Diego base. You will even see part of 
‘our fleet on actual waves. The plot 
‘ops with glamor. Chris Winters 
(John Payne) walks out of Culver into 
ihe Marines, there to await a bid from 
Washington for his services in a 
“snap” position. Undisciplined and 
cocky, he falls in love with a Navy 
hurse (Maureen O’Hara), mixes up 
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with his “top kick” and invites trouble 
generally. Finally the “bid” comes, but 
also comes Pearl Harbor, and “Peck’s 
Bad Boy” renounces Washington and 
casts his lot with the “gyrenes” for 
the duration. ' 





BOOK REVIEW 





Tropic Landfall (Doubleday, Doran 
& Co., $3.50) —People who would like 
to learn something about Pear] Har- 
bor, symbol of Japanese treachery, 
will find this historic account of the 
port of Honolulu an invaluable aid. 
The UnitedsStates came into possession 
of Pear) Harbor in 1883 when it agreed 
to renew Hawaii’s sugar treaty “in 
consideration of cession of Pear] Har- 
bor for use as a United States Navy 
coaling-and-repair station.” The au- 
thor devotes 340 pages to history, 
stories and legend of Hawaii, Hono- 
lulu and Pear] Harbor. From the 
docks of Pearl Harbor and lesser ports 
come one-sixth of our sugar, practical- 
ly all of our pineapple and sandal- 
wood. How the Hawaiians came to 
cultivate these crops is interesting and 
informative reading. Author is Clif- 
ford Gessler. 

How to Do Practically Anything 
(Simon & Schuster, $1.75) — Authors 
Jack Goodman and Alan Green admit 
they get a “bang” out of the domestic 
trivia of the average American home, 
and so they wrote a funny book about 
it. It starts out with a snappy sub- 
title, “An Easy Guide to Complete 
Chaos,” which leads to Chapter One, 
“Come One, Come One: How to Be a 
Host.” The gist of this is to have a 
house too small for comfort, or simply 
don’t invite anyone. Pointers are also 
thrown in on how to lose friends and 
alienate people—as a host. Goodman 
and Green follow through with advice 
on How to Move, How to Reduce, How 
to Drive a Car, etc. Particularly ap- 
propriate is the chapter on how to 
drive a car, with a nostalgia note for 
the abundant past. How to Do Prac- 
tically Anything is wit, and it’s fun. 
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ARMY NOTES 


Desert Forces: As part of its new 
streamlined program designed to put a 
“wallop” into the United Nations’ of- 
fensive the Army has undertaken the 
training of a corps of troops in desert 
warfare. . In making this announce- 
ment, Brig. Gen. Mark W. Clark, chief 
of staff of the Army ground forces, lo- 
cated the training site only as “some- 
where” west of the Colorado River. 
Both armored forces and motorized in- 
fantry will be drilled in coordinative 
combat in the experiment. 





Expediting the Mail: Experiences of 
past wars have taught Army authori- 
ties, among other things, that a sol- 
dier’s mail is no less an important fac- 
tor in the fighting man’s life than his 
food. At the outbreak of the present 
conflict Secretary of War Stimson di- 
rected a reorganization of the Army 
mail service. Since that time the Gov- 
ernment has been doing its utmost to 
maintain regular mail service to all 
its farflung outposts and foreign fronts. 
Whenever possible, the mail] is sent 
directly with supply trains and con- 
voys so that the traveling doughboy or 
bluejacket may find letters from home 
awaiting him when he arrives at his 
post. 

Correspondence Courses: The War 
Department is now offering enlisted 
personne] of the Army an opportunity 
to increase their military efficiency 
through a new correspondence study 
program. It has established the Army 
Institute at Madison, Wisconsin, under 
Lieut. Col. William R. Young, F. A., 
who has been in the Special Services 
Branch. Application forms, available 
at military posts, are now being ac- 
cepted from enlisted men with four 
months’ active service. The applicant 
may choose one of two plans of study. 
If he chooses to study directly under 
the Army Institute he will pay a fee 
of $2.00 for each course taken of the 
more than 65 offered. The second plan 
involves study under the extension 
division of any one of the 80 cooperat- 
ing colleges and universities. For 
these courses the Government will pay 
half the tuition fees (not to exceed $20 
for any one course) and academic 
credit will be given. 


. . . 


Officers Needed: Reserve officer files 
of the War Department are under- 
going thorough search in the hope 
that they will yield sorely needed 
qualified commissioned officers for 
commands. The Army has been handi- 
capped in its lightning growth by a 
shortage of officer personnel. To al- 
leviate this condition the chiefs of the 
several arms and services have been 
granted authority to cecommend for 
appointment physically qualified Re- 
servists with satisfactory records of 
service and training whose commis- 
sions were honorably terminated sub- 
sequent to December 31, 1931. 
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Gorn Her 


ON MOTHER’S DAY 











A Treasury of Lasting Wisdom 


MY MOTHER’S BIBLE 


Beginning in girlhood and continuing on 
during an inspiring life to the very end, a 
mother underscored loved passages in her big, 
mellow Bible, clipped and inserted within its 
sheltering leaves cuttings from books and 
periodicals, the most beautiful thoughts she 
found expressing her experiences and moods. 
No cold editorial selections are offered 
here. The verses of ecstacy were picked 
in periods of elation during girlhood and womanhood. The expressions of 
joy and thankfulness were prompted by current emotions when chosen; the 
verses of grief, when loved ones died; the selections of anguish, when in 
suffering; the finding of consolation, when heartbreak was near. She intended 
this choice work for her own loving use and for her children, but unknowingly 
she compiled one of the greatest anthologies in existence—An Anthology With 
a Heart! Her son has extracted her selections from the Bible and arranged 
them with her inserted clippings of both famous and unknown writers in this 
treasury of a lifetime. 


A beautiful volume of 365 pages. No mother will receive a 
more treasured gift on Mother’s Day. Postpaid .............. a 
























Another of Mother’s Favorites 






A DRAMATIZATION OF LIFE IN SEVEN ACTS 
Bahyhood — Childhood — School Days — Courtship 
—Marriage — Life’s Problems — Advancing Years. 


LIFE’S PILGRIMAGE IN POETRY 


Over 500 Pages — 45 Illustrations — More Than 
100 Inspiring Poems. Indexed by titles and also 
by authors. Compiled and arranged in the 7 
Ages of Life by MARY FAIRCHILD SMITH and 
“affectionately dedicated to my dear husband, whose 
devotion and solicitude has contributed so much to 
my comfort.and happiness for over 50 years.” 
Here Mother will find her favorite poem and many others that she will 
treasure always. Poems of laughter, poems of sorrow, poems that will bring 
back memories of yesteryear, poems that are inspiring and comforting. 


This book published early this year is an ideal Mother’s Day present. 2 50 
A De Luxe Edition, beautifully illustrated, size 6” by 9”. Postpaid bad 
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PATHFINDER 


READERS WRITE > 


Farm Labor’ 

I have been reading in PATHFIND! 
about the shortage of farm labor. I ha 
recently wondered how the farms will! }- 
run, how we will feed our people. If the 
is a shortage of farm labor, could not , 
group of men, women and children dy 
their part? I mean people who want + 
help, not just squatters. I am sure that de 
if some good farmers are willing to train ha 
girls and women on their farms America on 
women would do their part. America ull 
have always answered every call, Why se 
not this one? I think if farmers who are la 
short of help would just keep up thei ] 
courage and get busy and organize groups 
we could lick this problem as we ha 
done others. 





jec 
ed 


Mrs. Gladys Mickle . 

San Leandro, Cal. Ni 
Of America and Americans to 
Apropos of “Usericans” and some peo- W 
ple’s strange desire to find us a name, fo 
what’s the matter with those we hay al 


America and Americans are names we lo, f¢ 
and are proud of, words that have rin, e} 
and vigor, that sound well in poetry and Ww 


song. Various countries besides our ow 
are called the United States of something, 
Republic or Dominion of something; y» 
all except ours are universally denominat 
ed by their final and important name 
Canada, Canadians; México, Mexican 
Brazil, Brazilians, etc. Since we are t pi 
only nation in the world with America i 
in-our name why should we not stick | re 
this all-important part of our name? la 
Laura R. Balgue 
Brewster, Kan. \ 


Let’s Not Repeat Errors 
Now we are in a war which I fear ma 
be long and costly, not so much in mon 
as in the lives of our best young men. 
the League of Nations-had been str« 
enough to punish properly Italy for h« B 
war on Ethiopia and force her to retu: 
her ill-gotten gains, it would have been a } 
real lesson to other aggressor natio : 
Some day there will be another pea 
conference. Let us not repeat mistake 
A. N. Wakeman 


Baton Rouge, La. 
- \ 


More Slogans 

Replying to a friend’s salutation “Ni 
day” I'agreed with him that it was a ( 
nice day but it was far from being 
nice year. When he wanted to kn 
what was the matter with the year I told 
him there had been too much heil. As 
did not understand I explained there had 
been too much Heil Hitler! It then « 
curred to me that perhaps we mig! 
adopt a counteracting slogan in the USA, 
something like Whale Hitler! Maybe 
we could make Whale Hitler as univers:! | 
and as popular as Heil Hitler is in G« 
many. 

Orville Spaulding 

St. Louis, Mo. x 


Scientific News 

I like PATHFINDER very much. I ap- 
preciate very much your reviews on medi 
cine and science, since the layman has 
so little access to the knowledge of th: 
latest achievements in these fields. | 
like the brief but clear manner that you 
use in your articles. In fact, I like ever) 
page of PATHFINDER. 

Mrs. Clayton Case 

Akron, Ohio 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 





NATIONAL 


About 8,000 alien seamen are the ob- 
ject of a nation-wide round-up order- 
ed by Attorney General Biddle. By 
deserting their ships, the crews are 
hampering the flow of war supplies 
i United Nations ships ...¢@ Contin- 
ing its raids in the West, the FBI 
seized six key men of Sokoku Kai, a 
Japanese secret society bossed by the 
leader of the terrorist Black Dragon 
rganization in Japan... @ The Army 
rdered forcible evacuation of Jap- 
anese near the Bremerton (Calif.) 
Navy Yard; Southern California Jap- 

ese are being evacuated 

Owens River Valley 
where a housing project 

10,000 is in progress; 
an 8 p. m. to 6 a. m. cur- 
few has been placed on 
enemy aliens in seven 
Western states ...@ In an 
anti-trust suit in Newark 
against the Standard Oil 
Co., with six subsidiaries, 
and the IL. G. Farbenindus- 
trie, of Germany, scores of 
patents for synthetic prod- 
icts were made available, 
royalty free, to industry at 
large... @ To counteract 
recent tanker sinkings, the 
Maritime Commission let a 
ontract to the Kaiser Co. 
for 56 large tankers, in ad- 
lition to contracts award- 

i for 60 Liberty ships and 

six- way shipyard at 
Brunswick, Ga....@ Barring War De- 
partment objections, Charles A. Lind- 
bergh will accept a position in the 
Ford Motor Co.’s new $60,000,000 Wil- 

w Run bomber plant... @¢ At the 
start of its Red Cross mercy voyage 
with food and medicine for Greece, the 
Swedish ship Sicilia and her crew were 
blessed by the Most Rev. Athenagoras, 

hbishop of the Greek Orthodox 
Church of North and South America. 
@ About 200,000 women have in- 
ated their willingness to work on 
gon’s farms in a state-wide sur- 


. * * 


PEOPLE 


Gen. Wladyslaw Sikorski returned 
Canada and London after spending 
week conferring with President 
sevelt on war and post-war prob- 

s facing his country . . . @ A Con- 
dated B-24 bomber was christened 
Colin Kelly by the widow of Amer- 
as first World War II hero at cere- 
nies at the San Diego plant. Con- 
dated’s huge moving assembly line, 

st such for big bombers, is now in 
eration (see cut). Mrs. Kelly now 
ds a position with a defense plant 
that area . . © President Roose- 
cit has material proof that we have 
et the Japs: a “deceased” Japanese 
<eneral’s sword taken in battle and 





sent to the White House by General 
MacArthur . . . © Announcement has 
been made of the engagement of Miss 
Edith Warren Chase, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederick Chase, of Milton, 
Mass., to Woodrow Wilson Sayre, son 
of Francis Sayre, U. S. High Commis- 
sioner to the Philippines, and the late 
Mrs. Jessie Woodrow Sayre. The bride- 
groom-elect is a grandson of the late 
President Wilson e Shunning 
publicity, youthful Sgt. Joseph L. Lock- 
ard, Pearl Harbor hero, eloped with 
his 19-year-old sweetheart, Pauline 


Seidel, the day before he was awarded 





Big Bombers on the Assembly Line at Consolidated Aircraft 


the Distinguished Service Medal for 
his December 7 warning. . . @ Gen. 
John (Black Jack) Pershing, at the age 
of 81, has come out of retirement to 
accept appointment as honorary pres- 
ident of the Army Emergency relief 

. @ To the tune of $30,000 wealthy 
oil man “Eddie” Judson wishes to be 
paid for the time he was married to 
Rita Hayworth, according to the ac- 
tress .. e “Keyholer” Lt. Comdr. 
Walter Winchell, the Andrew Jergens 
Co. and NBC have been sued for $200,- 
000 damages (for defamation) by Mrs. 
Eleanor Patterson, owner and publish- 
er of the Washington Times-Herald. 


FOREIGN & AMERICAS 


London aimed at raising $600,000,000 
by public subscription to build a fleet 
of 60 vessels, small and large. By the 
close of the first day of Warship Week 
Londoners had chipped in $109,240,640 
of that amount. . . @ Mexico is clamp- 
ing down on her Axis guests by im- 
posing strict regulations on alien ac- 
tivities, with Japanese being given the 
edge on Germans and Italians 
e Palestine reports a low in unem- 
ployment due to Army orders and de- 
crease in imports. However, a defici- 
ent distribution system is affecting the 
Holy Land’s underprivileged . . . @ 
The draft age limit in Canada has been 
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extended from 24 to 30. ..e J. B. 
Priestley, author, heads a committee 
opposing suggested suspension of pub- 
lication of London Daily Mirror as 
threat to “freedom of criticism and of 
the press” . . . @ President Batista of 
Cuba made the triple announcement 
that 1,000 pilots will be trained for 
the island’s air force, that the army 
is asking for 6,000 volunteers, and that 
100 planes and other equipment will 
be supplied the forces . . © “More 
bombs for Belgrade,” was the express- 
ed hope of King Peter of Yugoslavia 
as he bought a war savings bond in 
England to the value of a 500-pound 
bomb to be dropped on Belgrade. 


U. S. AT WAR 


The War Dept. inaugurates on April 

5 an “Army Hour” series of broad- 
casts, the first of its kind, 
designed to link our boys 
abroad with the folks back 
home . . . @ The Services 
of Supply branch of the 
Army turns thumbs down 
on the word “defense” in 
connection with its activi- 
ies; from now on it is War 
..-+ @ Some Navy moves 
on the home front include 
the establishment of three 
aviation bases at Memphis, 
Norman, Okla., and Peru, 
Ind., bringing the total to 
18; the approval of pur- 
chase of 120,000 acres of 
ranch land in San Diego 
Co., Calif., to be used as 
a training center for 20,000 
pen. Marines; commissioning of 
the 1,630-ton “tin can” 
Buchanan at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard; and the con- 
version of the 6,381-ton side-wheeler 
Lake Erie passenger liner Seeandbee 
to the first aircraft carrier to be 
devoted to the training of Navy 
flyers @ Panama Canal defense 
has been strengthened by the estab- 
lishment of an air base somewhere in 
Guatemala from which U. S. bombers 
are making constant patrols over the 
Caribbean and the Pacific . .. ® 
Army Quartermaster Corps discloses 
that Dogs for Defense, Inc., is training 
200 dogs for Army supply depot guards. 

———< a ——_____ 


VICTORY GARDENS— 


(Continued from page 4) 


or near the land. For specific advice, 
they may appeal to the ubiquitous 
county agricultural agent. The Agri- 
culture Department and state colleges 
have numerous bulletins on gardens. 

Both Claude Wickard and Paul Me- 
Nutt, joint heads of the garden drive, 
have big hopes for it in post-war as 
well as war times They believe cer- 
tainly that “food will help win the 
war and win the peace, too.” And 
not only in the sense that we shall be 
feeding a starved Europe after victory 
is won. If every American family 
which can cultivate a good garden 
does so, it will go far to help “win the 
peace” in terms of better health and 
better living. 
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NEIGHBOR HELPS NEIGHBOR 


AVE you any simple, tested method of economizing for war, of saving on 

necessities, of substituting, or making things last longer? Then help your 
neighbors in the PATHFINDER family by submitting yeur methods for publication 
in this new “Neighbor Helps Neighbor” department. 


Shorthand Books 


“We are saving notebooks in my 
shorthand classes,” writes Teacher 
Cora Mae Taylor of Miami, “by cut- 
ting pieces of cellophane paper or 
stiffer sheets of plastacelle the size of 
a page, then placing these sheets over 
the pages of perfect characters and 
swinging lightly and freely over them 
with pencils in good writing position. 
The students like the patriotic feature 
of saving paper and making smaller, 
more compact, and more legible notes.” 


=> - 











“sweeten while hot, as it takes much 
less sugar.” 


Cannon to Work 


The ornamental cannon and mounds 
of cannonballs with which many a 
courthouse square is decorated serve 
only to memorialize the wars of the 
past. Why not put them to work in 
this war? writes C. B. Derrick of 
LeRoy, N. Y. Ship them off to war 
plants for conversion into modern 
armaments, 
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| Sugar Bleaching Solution 
> 8 ee And here are two more suggestions From Vim, North Dakota, Howard L. 
hs Bee | for economizing on sugar, submitted) Corwin sends this neighbor help. 
ee oe by R. R. Hickok of Wytheville, Va. “Farmers with windchargers and 
> eal “Try light brown sugar on any break- 6-volt batteries can prepare their own 
a v4 4h fast cereal,” he writes. “It takes less bleaching solution by the process of 
ey it and adds greatly to the taste.” And_ electrolysis. Secure two long slender 
Cie BEL as for making ice tea, which summer Sticks of carbon (obtainable from small 


fi 
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dry cell centers) and solder caps to 


months will soon restore to popularity, 


Cut-Out For New-Season Success 
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Price of each 
tern is 15¢ 
coins (plus 





New York, N. ¥. 







fabric and 2% yards eyelet-ruffle. 
4975—Smart simplicity! 


39 inch fabric. 


pha pi dey a plete, in 
ght a AS SAM oh r 





4014—Just two pieces for this simple slip. Isn’t the hem- 
ruffle gay? Sizes 34 to 50. Size 36, 2% yards 35 or 39 inch 


The center stitched seam goes 
into a pleat. Sizes 14 to 20 and 32 to 42. Size 16, 3 yards 


PATHFINDER 


copper wire. By using a quart masop 
jar filled with a concentrated solution 
of salt one is prepared to go ahe 
wifh making his own solution. Hoo\ 
both terminals up and stick carbons 
into the solution. Do not allow they 
to touch. The electrical action |! 
produce bleaching. To get more c 
centration keep adding salt as soon 4s 
bubbling action stops. Experience i) 
testing solutions will perfect amount; 
of salt to be added.” 


Neighbor Notes 


Don’t waste odds and ends of cook- 
ed vegetables. Instead, blend th: 
happily in a curry sauce. . . @ There 
are rumors of a nationwide drive to 
collect surplus fats and greases fr: 
American kitchens for use in glycer- 
ine and soap manufacture, so do 
throw out “the surplus pan drippings.” 
Local meat dealers may soon act ; 
collection agents and pay you for 
these by the pound. . . Raincoat note 
if the rubber is still good, don’ 
throw the raincoat away just because 
it has sprung a leak or two, says OP\ 
Patch it by sacrificing one of the 
pockets or a piece of the belt or even 
a hunk of old (but not brittle or 
sticky) innertube. Directions come on 
the small tube of rubber cement you 
will need for the job. 






















pare 


9980—Slenderizing magic in a wear-everywhere printed frock. 

Sizes 34 to 48. Size 36, 3% yards 39 inch fabric. 
9990—Gay contrast for this smartest of smart kiddie styles. Sizes 

2 to 10. Size 6, 5% yard 35 inch faric and 1% yards contrast 

516—A flower-fresh cotton with Prey waist-seams and back- 
bodice buttoning. Sizes 12 to 20 and 30 to 40, Size 16, 3% yards 35 
F inch fabric. q 

4 i) 9942—-Your button-front favorite in easy-to-sew, slim princess 
.t P| Style. Sizes 34 to 48. Size 36, 4% yards 35 inch fabric. 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





Herbs in Meat Loaf 


, meat loaf is always one of the 
iamily’s favorite meat dishes. It can 
be very attractively flavored to taste 
with the addition of several herbs, 

hich are again finding a place in 
\merican pantries and on American 
dinner tables. In this recipe, which 

ill serve a family of four, the herbs 
used are savory and marjoram. 

Ingredients: One pound ground 
heef;one-half pound ground pork;two 
chopped onions; one chopped garlic 


Needle 1638 OR 





Needlework Blossoms Out For Spring 


Let these lacy crocheted flower strips ‘‘bloom ’ 
air or davenport. Or use them to make a buffet 
esser scarf. Number contains full details. 

241__Plowered initials give a nice signature to hank- 

ens and lingerie. These monograms are quick 

€ ~~ and very colorful. Number contains 
Getails. 











Price of patterns 15¢ (in coins) each (plus one 
cent to cover cost of ing). Complete instruc- 
tions are included in each pattern. ddress 
orders to Needlecraft se PATHFINDER, 
Fighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





clove; one-third cup of dry crumbs; 
one tablespoon vegetable oil; one- 
eighth teaspoon dried marjoram; one- 
eighth teaspoon dried savory, salt and 
pepper. 

Directions: Mix the _ ingredients 
iogether thoroughly. Shape into a loaf. 
Brown in a hot oven, then bake in a 
moderate oven for an hour. Baste fre- 
quently with a meat sauce. 

The Sauce: Mix together one table- 
spoon bacon fat; one tablespoon to- 
mato catsup; one tablespoon vege- 
table oil; salt and pepper. Heat until 
fat melts. 





Potato in Sauce 


The versatile potato combines well 
with almost any food, but it is not 
often that it is served with a sauce. 


Word Origins 


Corps: For many years we have 
associated this word chiefly with the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. More 
recently we have associated it with 
the Army. The word originally 
rame into Middle English from the 
Old French word cors, which in turn 
was derived from the Latin word 
In general 


corpus, meaning body. 
corps means a body of persons as- 
sociated in a common organization 
or acting under a common direction, 
especially a division of an army 


forming a tactical unit, a body of 
troops regularly organized and as- 
signed to a special service. Corps 
is pronounced kor, with the last 
two letters silent. 


Potatoes in tomato sauce are a real 
treat. This recipe allows for four 
servings. 

Ingredients: One quart sliced pota- 
toes; one sliced onion; four table- 
spoons butter; three cups tomato juice, 
salt and pepper. 

Directions: Cook the _ potatoes 
and onions in the butter for 20 min- 
utes. Add the rest of the ingredients, 
and let the potatoes simmer in the 
sauce for half an hour. No thickening 
is necessary. 


Household Hints 


@ Marjoram and basil are a fine 
flavoring for brown rice. Use just a 
bit of each. 





@ Never let eggs stand in a warm 
place. The lower shelf of the refriger- 
ator, where the temperature is about 
40 degrees F., is the best place to place 
them, 


gG If the liquid from canned vege- 
tables is drained before serving, it 
should be placed in the refrigerator in 
a tightly covered container. The vita- 
mins will be better preserved if the 
liquid is not exposed to air. 

























































FOREST 


Write Today For Special 
Christmas Tree Bulletin 
and Complete Forest 
Tree Price List. 

Per 1000 
yr. Am. Red Pine $9.50 
yr. Pitch Pine 8.00 
yr. Colo. Blue Spruce 10.00 


MUSSER FORESTS Inc. 


CUE UE mM sitee 


DAY 


ERE is a non-denominational 

religious handbook prepared as 

a day by day inspirational guide. 
It contains the answers to our perplex- 
ing problems. Each page brings us a 
passage from the Holy Bible, several 
paragraphs of outstanding prose or 
poetry by a noted author, a 100-word 
message specially written for today 
by one of the nation’s leading divines 
—over 350 religious leaders partici- 
pated—and a daily prayer. Here is 
strength. Here is courage in the midst 


of conflict. Here is spir- 
itual health. 408 pages. 1 00 
Size 54x 7%. Postpaid * 
WILLIAM COUDEN, First Universalist Church, 
Providence, R. I “Strength, comfort and inspira- 
tion are on every page.” 
E. CLOWES CHORLEY, Historlographer of the 
Episcopal Church in America: ‘“‘It is admirably done 
and embodies timely messages for the present day.” 
FP. A. MEUSCH, St. Mark’s Pvangelical Church, New 
Albany, Ind.: “This is without doubt the finest 
book of its type that I have ever seen.”’ 
EMORY WYLIE LUCCOCK, The First Presbyterian 
Church, Evanston, Ml.: “ . it appeals to me y 
both in format and content as the best book of its 
xind I have so far come across.’ 
DONALD 4. a 4 The Church of the 
Covenant, N. “T have seen lots of books in 
this fleld, but ¥ } never seen one to equal yours 
in both spiritual and literary quality.” 


§ PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
§ 2414 DOUGLAS ST., N. E. 
8 WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


’ Please send me at once a copy of THD SPIRIT- 
UAL DIARY. I will deposit with the postman 


' 

t 

' 

' 

' 

5 $1.00, plus a few pennies maili charge. It is ’ 

8 understood that if I am not satisfied I may return ® 

8 it to you within 5 days, and you will refund my 8 

8 money in full immediately. a 

7 a 

D Msc pes cccavecs ccenbedy cctocnnsevcbestecses ' 
r + ™ 

DURES ‘cochoddicth eiukentscdesdehUabbdrdees . 

; GG GCI <i Lowestionsndinccsnnitesseantial ; ‘s 

. Check here if you are enclosing payment g 

LJ with this coupon, in which case we will Y 

pay postage charges. Same return privilege. 
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Opportunities 


Have you anything to Duy, sell or exchange? Do 
= want agents? Want help? Want to work up 
rofitable business at home thro the mails? 
Te your oer to more than two million PATH- 
FINDER readers. 
Classified Rates—50 cents a word; —- 
19 words. Each initial. (#: group of 
as well as each part of the name and . 
will be counted as words. 
Gere Cnet Ad Dept., PATHFINDER, 
Washington, Cc. 












BABY CHICKS 


100 BABY CHICKS $2.75 Postpaid. Empire Hatchery, 
Seward, N. Y. 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


FARMS! Catal 1384 
and south to Florida Free. Strout Realty, 
, Por California-Oregon 
catalog write 453-EA So. Spring, Los Angeles. 


SPECIAL WORK FOR MARRIED — a oe to 

$23 weekly and your own dresses Free. No canvass- 
ing, no investment. Write fully ins age, one 
size. Fashion Frocks, Desk 34032 


INVENTIONS WANTED 





i 





INVENTIONS PROMOTED. Patented or Unpatented. 
Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 Enright, St 


Louis, Mo. 





MAGIC TRICKS 


AMAZE YOUR FRIENDS! “Mystery Book” of magic 
tricks shows how. new system character 
Teadings, plus ten startling actual tricks. $1.00 
tpaid. If ordered now, 10c defense stamp 
aoe ois Antkes, Publisher, 131 West 42nd, New 
ork Cit 





rH 


MEDICAL 
RHEUMATISM—Arthritis-Neuritis-Sciatica. Why con- 
tinue suffering the agonizing ns of these diseases 


when usual remedies have faite ? Learn about a mod- 
ern, trustworthy, non-surgical method that gives re- 
sults when older methods fail. This marvelous treat- 
ment is completely explained in New Free Book pub- 
lished by Ball Clinic, Department 6305, Excelsior 
Springs, Missourli—One of the World’s Famous Health 
Resorts. Write today. No obligation. 


: 


Write for Free Booklet and 
Results Guaranteed or Money Refund- 

ed. 100,000 Satisfied Users. The Newell Company, 
89 Clayton Station, St. Louis, Mo. 


BANISH DEAFNESS the correct way. No hearing 
aids. No drugs. Convinci literature. Duncan 
Institute, Ortega Station, J mville, Florida. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Protect your idea with a Patent. Se- 

cure ‘“‘Patent Guide’’—Free. Write CLARENCE A. 
O'BRIEN and HARVEY JACOBSON, Registered Pat- 
oe prnaee, 237-D, Adams Building, Washington, 





Secure 
At ni Finance and Sell Your Invention.” 

McMORROW AND BERMAN, Regis- 
1025 Barrister Building, 


INVENTORS—PATENT YOUR INVENTION. 


PATRIOTIC BOOKS 
LOOKING FOR FACTS? Read “World War II In 
Prophecy,” 250 es including charts and illustra- 
tions. $1.25 Postpaid. Anglo-Saxon Christian Asso- 
ciation, Davis Buildi Portland, Oregon. 





LEARN ABOUT IMMORTALITY and Spirit Return. 
Rev. Price, Junction City, 5 


PHOTO FINISHIN 
ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 lustrous 


‘i 


distinct finish, 


permanent Velox glossy pr prints 25c—Reprints 3c 
each. Fot it Service, H, Roencke. irginia. 
8 PROFESSIONAL 4x6 Enlarged Prints 16 Ex- 


ure Rolls 50c. Ar rolls 3c S eleed ed print. 
Mbhart. Film Service, West “Salem, Wisc. ort 
___ PICTURES OF PRESIDENTS «Fs 
SHOWING EACH PRESIDENT from the start of 

our republic to the 
Washington to Franklin 
facsimile signature and oy 
shows the Bill ¥ ee. 
tive colors with 


aphic likeness. 
seeemaned in attrac- 
Uv. red, white and blue. 
Suitable for framing -' ves is for club, library, 

. Office or home. UNot ing else like it ever 
before published. Send 50c, or three for $1.00, gtampe 
or coin. s ee Book Service, 2414 Douglas 
Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 


RABBITS ne 
RAISE ANGORA WOOL RABBITS, very profitable, 
easy to raise, we teach you. 3c stamp brings details. 
Harder Angora Farm, Route 2, Salem, Oregon. 
SHORE PROPERTY FOR SALE 
BUNGALOW—BEACH ARLINGTON, N. J. SPECIAL 
—Nautical — Reasonable. Mathiasen, 260 South 
Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SONG POEMS WA D 


SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination. McNeil, 
Master of Music, 610-PF South Alexandria, Los 














di 








SONGWRITERS, Write for free booklet, Profit shar- 

ing plan. Allied Music Service, wn, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

-  .<£.o.a ne 

LOOK! Mellow Golden Smoking or rich ri chew- 


ing, four pounds, guaranteed and postpaid, $1.00. 
Riverside Ranch, Hazel. Kentucky. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS FOR SALE 


PIELDGROWN VEGETABLE PLANTS! Wakefields, 
Dutch, Goldenacre, Copenhagen, Marion Market 
cabbage plants; Yellow and Wax Bermuda onion 
plants $1.00 thousand mall or express collect. Free 


ane other plants. 











. 








RHYME & REASON 


HE body of all true religion consists, 

to be sure, in obedience to the will of 
the Sovereign of the world, in a confi- 
dence in His declarations, and in imitation 
of His perfections. 





—BURKE 
. * * 
Some report elsewhere whatever is told 
them; the measure of fiction always in- 
creases, and each fresh narrator adds 


something to what he has heard. 
—OVID 
There is no defense or security for any 
of us except in the highest intelligence 
and development of all. 
—BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 
Love all, trust a few, 
Do wrong to none: be able for thine enemy 
Rather in power than use, and keep thy 
friend 
Under thy own life’s key; be check’d for 
silence, 
But never tax’d for speech. 


—SHAKESPEARE 


Pride goeth before destruction, and an 
haughty spirit before a fall. 
—THE BIBLE 
Play is a pleasurable mental and physi- 
cal competitive exercise where the issues 
involved are trivial and transient. It is 
a {it preparation for more important tasks. 
And it is the law of life that you only do 
those important tasks well at which you 
have played in childhood. 
—STANLEY HALL 
Be not prodigal of your opinions, lest 
by sharing them with others you be left 
without. 
—AMBROSE BIERCE 
Who drives the horses of the sun 
Shall lord it but a day; 
Better the lonly deed were done, 
And kept the humble way. 
—JOHN VANCE CHENEY 
The Public. Health is the foundation 
upon which rests the happiness of the 
people and the welfare of the nation. The 
care of the Public Health is the first duty 
of the statesman. 
—DISRAELI 
That is a good book, it seems to me, 
which is opened with expectation and 
closed with profit. 
—LOUISA M. ALCOTT 








PASTIME, SMILES 





Brain Teaser 


Mary is 24 years old. Mary was 
twice as old as Sally when Mary was 
as old as Sally is now. How old is 
Sally? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s: The curve 
produced by the fly on the wagon 
wheel is known as a cycloid. It is the 
curve traced by any point on the 
radius of a circle rolling in a plane 
along a line in the plane. Its form may 
vary as to the position on the radius. 
The length of the common cycloid is 
four times the diameter of the gener- 


PATHFINDER 


ating circle. A wheel three feet jy 
diameter will make approximately 5(\) 
revolutions in a mile. Thus over one 
mile the fly will travel 4 x 3 x 560. ; 
approximately 6,720 feet. 
—_—_—_——————> oe 


Smiles 


Patient—“Do you think my smoking 
is hurting me, Doctor?” 

Doctor—“Well, I think you had bet 
ter stop smoking, if you can. [If 
can’t, you must.” 

Lady in Bookstore—“Where can | 
find a book on back yard gardening?” 

Clerk—“Fiction department to the 
rear, madam.” 

Brown—“Why has Jones carried 
that mortgage on his house so long?” 

Smith—“Because he can’t lift it, | 
guess.” 


“Now, my man,” said the judge, “yoy 
know that under our system of juris- 
prudence you are presumed to be in- 
nocent.” 

“Then,” replied the defendant, “ 
all this effort to convict me?” 

“I suppose you own the house you 
live in?” 

“TI used to.” 

“Sold it, eh?” 

“No; got married.” 


—Planning Your Wedding— 





why 








Details Settled In Advance 


“Such a beautiful wedding!" They'll say that 0! 
yours if you plan it right! For, though the war fo: 
bids extravagance, it doesn’t take money to have & 
lovely wedding. The important thing is to kno¥ 
what's correct! 

The formal bride looks lovely in her brical go* 
and veil, but you may look lovely, too, marrying © 
formally in suit and hat. 

Our 32-page booklet explains all the etiquette of 

mses, describes every detail of correct formal anc 
in ormal wedding dress for bride, groom, attenda 
and guests. Tells etiquette for ceremony and rece? 
tion. 


















Send 15c (plus one cent to cover cost of mail- 
ing) for your copy of “Planning and Budgetins 
Your Wedding,”” to PATHFINDER Home Service 
635 Sixth Avenue, New York N. Y¥. 

The following booklets are also available at 15¢ 
(plus one cent to cover cost of mailing) each: 

No. 113—“The Quick Way To Smart Grooming.’ 
No. 104—“‘Getting a Defense Job.”’ 
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Snake with the weird notes from the instrument. 


April 4, 1942 
Between You and Me 
—and the Gatepost 


Can we picture a scene of the future, when long dis- 
tance land planes go roaring northwestward from the 
middle West, through Canada, to Yukon and Alaska, and 
on over the veritable top of the world, to Europe? That’s 
what the experts predict now. Only a week or so ago 
the Canadians authorized a new airline service from the 
United States to Alaska, to the Northwest Airlines, pointing 
the way to new and far-reaching developments in aviation. 

My mind goes back to a summer day in 1934, when 2 
small party of us attended ceremonies at the Interior 
l)epartment here in Washington to unveil an oil painting 
showing the signing of the treaty for the purchase of 
\laska. Secretary Ickes made a little speech, and Alexan- 
der Troyanovsky, the Soviet ambassador, responded. 

lhe newspapers passed up the event; it was of no 

portance. But here’s what the Russian diplomat said, 
a bit rueful perhaps that Russia had parted with an area 
seventy six times as big as the state of New Jersey for 
ibout two cents an acre: 

“There is one point which Seward, back in 1867, was 

able to foresee,” he said. “The time is coming when 
\laska will be an important stopping point on airplane 
lines connecting your Pacific coast with Europe by way of 
the Arctic. This will be a direct route, a short line, by 

hich the distance between Nome and Stockholm will be 
reduced to 2,000 miles, perhaps half a day of flying. This 
prospective quick connection with Europe is bound to 
prove of great economic importance to your northern 
\erritory and to the Siberian northeast. It will link that 
part of the world closely with the European trade 
channels.” ‘ 

And today, you can breakfast in Fairbanks, Alaska, 
take your plane to the coast and fly down the island 
studded coastline to Seattle, and eat your dinner in Seattle, 
Washington. 


xk k * 


And now the Japanese have taken the Andaman Islands 
in the Indian Ocean. What will be next? Will they try 
for the major prize—India? When you stop to think 
about it, India staggers you. Superimposed on a map 
of North America, the southern tip of India would touch 
the southern tip of Texas, its northern boundary would 
be in southern Alberta, while East and West the country 
would stretch from Florida to Puget Sound. In this area 

e something over 365,000,000 people, speaking 220 ver- 

‘cular languages, divided into four major groups. Popu- 
lation is the curse of India, the last ten years alone having 
creased the mouths to feed by 34,000,000. Agriculture 

esn’t keep pace with population, hence there is hunger 
ind want in many areas. 

We were greatly interested in our visit a few years 
so to Bombay, second city of India. Coming into the 
inner harbor of Bombay through a series of locks and a 
long canal, is much like going through the interlake canal 
| the Soo, in northern Michigan. At night the streets are 
full of people, literally sleeping on the sidewalks and in 
the streets, wrapped. up in their sheets. Hawkers and 
eddlers and beggars are everywhere. While we were 
sight-seeing, our automobile stopped in the postoffice 
square in Bombay one day. Our party was accosted by a 
lurbaned native, who came up with a sack and what ap- 
peared to be a bundle of merchandise and inquired: “Want 
'o see cobra?” Then, seeing our hesitation, he proceeded 
'o open up his sack and pulled out a big king cobra and 
roducing a gourd, went at the business of charming the 
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This, we discovered, was part of his selling game, for 
he offered to show us a fight between a cobra and a mon- 
goose. We remembered the thrilling movie feature of 
that type, so we bargained and he agreed to put on the 
fight for two rupees, about eighty cents. 

While we sat in the automobile, he pulled the cobra 
out of the basket again and opened a sack. Out came the 
weasel-like mongoose, on a leash of course, and darted 
for the snake. Quick and agile though the snake was, it 
was no match for the mongoose, who soon had it battered 
and groggy. In a few minutes a crowd of several hundred 
had gathered arotind to see the show, too. We were satis- 
fied. He pulled the mongoose loose from the struggling 
snake and opened the mouth of the sack. “Come on, 
Charley,” he called, and the mongoose ran back into the 
sack. The cobra was returned to its basket and the 
show was over. 


eo f° 


Our friend Cyrus Eaton, the philosopher-banker of 
Ohio, takes a neat and healthy swat at the high-toned 
professors in our present-day colleges who delight in 
using big words. He might have had a very recent example 
of a lack of word economy in the person of James M. 
Landis, head of the Office of Civilian Defense, who recent- 
ly described a blackout as an “obscuration” and also spoke 
of the “termination of the illumination.” But Mr. Eaton 
does pull a few choice specimens out of the hat: A pro- 
fessor who described sonnets as “sensory connotations”; 
another savant who wrote of “the tacit teleology of a uni- 
linear evolutionism”; an economics instructor who ex- 
plained “the particular-equilibrium methodology.” 

The professors who throw these five and ten-dollar 
words around so recklessly might well learn something 
from the Washington politicians, who long ago found that 
one-syllable words paid the biggest dividends with the 


voting public. 
x k * 


Congressional mail is extra heavy these days. Many of 
the missives are protests couched in no uncertain lan- 
guage by constituents. A Congressman of our acquaint- 
ance, looking up from a pile of such “letters from home” 
recently, told us he is beginning to feel like the hero of 
James Barton Adam’s poem called “Bill’s In Trouble.” 
Back in the office we looked it up and here’s how it goes: 


“His letters came so seldom that I somehow sort o’ knowed 
That Billy was a trampin’ on a mighty rocky road, 

But never once imagined he would bow my head in shame, 
And in the dust’d waller his old daddy's honored name. 

He writes from out in Denver, and the story’s mighty short; 
I jest can’t tell his mother!—I¢ll crush her poor ol’ heart! 
An’ so I reckon, parson, you might break the news to her— 
Bill’s in the Legislatur’, but he doesn’t say what fur!” 


Wee: 2 


At one of the noonday Lenten Services last week in 
Washington’s Church of the Epiphany, quiet, white-haired 
Rt. Rev. Granville Gaylord Bennett, D. D., Suffragan Bishop 
of Rhode Island, had just begun to address the audience 
when his words were interrupted by the shril] blast of 
an air raid warning siren being tested atop the Capitol 
Garage nearby. The Bishop paused. _At the conclusion 
of the blast, he pointed slowly upward and said, in no 
more than a whisper, “Had we listened to the ‘still, small 
voice of God,’ we should not now have this to listen to.” 
We could not help but feel that this single sentence so 
dramafically uttered, qualified as the best sermon we have 
heard this Lenten Season. 
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Title No. 


1C. The Light That Failed 
2C. Soldiers Three 


aan 


2 Re ws one : - 
hes (Pe 


Kidnanped island 

. n 

6c. The ‘Master of Ballantrae 
7c. Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
8C. Christmas Stories 

9c. Oliver Twist 

10C. Tale of Two Cities 

11C. Tom Sawyer 

12C. Green Mansions 

13¢c. Boby Dick 


e 
15C. Way of All Fiesh 
16C. Jane Eyre 
17C. Wuthering Heights 
18C. Sherlock Holmes 
19C. Poe’s Mystery Tales 
20C. Shakespeare’s Masterpieces 
21C. Pride and Prejudice 
22C. Black monet 
23C. Emerson’s Essays 
24C. House of Seven Gabies 
25C. Little Women 
26C. Little Minister 
27C. Madame Bovary 
28C. Picture of Dorian Gray 
29C. Gulliver’s Travels 
30C. Leaves of Grass 
31C. Plays of ibsen 
32C. Longfellow 
33C. Whittier 
34C. Tennyson 
35C. Keats 
. Shelley 
37C. Huckleberry Finn 
38C. Sense and Sensibility ; 
39C. Autobiography of Benjamin 
Franklin 

40C. Scarlet Letter 
41C. Child’s Garden of Verses 

. Silas Marner 
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LIST OF TITLES 


3C. Plain Tales From the Hills 


COUPON 79, “‘s 


oy oe a a —— 
Od ee kee 


Build For Yourself A Beautiful Library of Lasting Value. 


and the greatest of the immortal classics. ~* 


as you yourself decide you want. 

member of the Pathfinder Book Club. 
bership is Free. No dues to pay, 
buy at least $7.00 worth of books during the year. 
minimum. 


discounts. 
START NOW to build your library. 


This saving is why we can give you bonus books 


book you buy. 
NO. 2M Confusion on the Potomac $2.25 


NO. 14M Will Rogers $2.75 
NO. 12M Mission to Moscow $3.00 
NO. 11Q Cordell Hull $3.00 





form below when ordering. 


CLip r 


COUPON 


PATHFINDER BOOK CLUB, 
PATHFINDER BLDG., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Please enroll me as 2 member in the PATHFINDER Book Club. 
Here is my Order: 


I have chosen Book No. ......seesseee: as the Club’s non-fiction 
es. I OO Dac accccéccccosscce in payment of this Book, 


and you sre to send me FREE CLASSIC BOOK No. 
from the list above. 


I agree to purchase at least $7.00 worth of books during the 
next year, but only books of my own choosing and when I care to 
select them from your Reduced Price and Bonus Book Offerings 
which, I understand, will appear in PATHFINDER or Special 
Bulletins mailed me. 


TED. © no cave coccbseescigesec eeecbeoressceye-9 ; 





In this case, you will pay the postal charges. 


PSs eases 





A well balanced library consists of two kinds of books—the selec 
. ed best of the new? timely, talked-of non-fiction or educational book 


PATHFINDER BOOK CLUB brings you both. The plan is simp! 
You order a non-fiction Pathfinder Book Club book, and for each book 
you order, we send you FREE your choice of the classics. You sa\ 
up to 50% on the new non-fiction books, and the classics are given | 
you absolutely FREE, as you acquire one by one, the titles you sele: 
you will be building a beautiful matched library of as many volun 


But to take advantage of this amazing offer, you must first be 
Pathfinder Book Club Me 
You may cancel your membersh 
any time you desire. You may bty as many books as you want, whe: 
ever you choose. The only requirement is that you pledge yourself | 
This gives us 
basis of estimating our needs and permits us to get our cost down to 


Here are four of our mo 
recent selections, and Remember, for each book you purchase you m 
select one Pathfinder Classic to be sent to you FREE along with t! 


Order one of the above books by number a: 
insert the number of the Free book you desire 
shown in the list at the left. Use the handy coup: 

































In 








